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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


d 
Ca pains (A symptom of High Blood Pressure) 


Is this you? 


“T had suffered agonies with my head through 
blood pressure,’ writes Mr. W. L. “I spent 
pounds, resigning myself to this torture, until in 
desperation | tried ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets. Before 
long, all pain and dizziness left me. Now I have 
no need to press my temples for ease, and I can 
sleep all night.” 


Excessive blood pressure has the most distressing 
effects. Moreover, statistics show that it may 
reduce “expectation of life” by no less than 
eight times ! 


Usually, high blood pressure is due to hardening 
of the arteries. Hardening arteries resist the flow 
of the blood, forcing the heart to work harder 
and so increasing the pressure the heart must use to 
drive the blood round the body. Not only is the heart’s 
burden increased, but the nutrition of the whole body, 
particularly the nerve cells and the brain, is interfered 
with, because the heart is unable to supply them with 
a sufficient supply of nutritive blood. 


High blood pressure is most prevalent and most serious 
between 40 and 65 years of age. That is one reason 
why everyone over forty should take ‘ Phyllosan’ brand 
of chlorophyll tablets to rejuvenate the arteries and 
fortify the heart 


be Not a ‘patent medicine,’ ‘Phyllosan’ tablets are pre- 
tart ta 1] 5 pared under the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., Professor 
: of Medicine at Berne University. They contain no 


injurious chemicals and cause no gastric disturbance. 


6 g Simply take two of these tiny tablets three times a day. 
‘ake them regularly and the results will astonish you. 
Get the 5/- size, containing double quantity. 
ee 
Regd. 




















' COUPON for FREE BOOK 
! 
TABLETS TO-DAY ° i Send this coupon (or a postcard) to 
a P ‘ i FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD., Distributors 

To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your - (Dent'S6), 86 Clahenasll Mead Reales, EC} 
Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify Hehe Santen our Wand dcanbing Dr Hace 
* researches and the remarkable’ results obtained i, ith 
your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and in- her tablets [Spec. 14/4/33. 
crease all your Vital Forces—irrespective of age! BE amen rmnnrnnnnnnnnnnnn Sen e 
Of all Chemists, 3/- & 5/- (double quantity ) - MEd e SE. silivsiasikas2akatiasidaninertaaaccdameeeme OIE EE = 
‘PHYLLOSAN * is the read. trade mark applicd: to the brand of chlorophyll tablets fh asecessssescescccecccccceccesceseceneceessnnssnunuusssesietsecesseseeeteesttes 
laste Rag po rsnigeha B t pag Ae eal ek eocatcnnee r berne t Write in BLOCK LETTERS. Post unsealed under $d. stamp 
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Are you a ‘YES’ man? 
or a ‘NO’ man? 





















The Yes-folk will agree with almost anything. 
They are subservient to every strong will they 
encounter. They bow to mere weight of opinion. 
Their motto is, ““Anything for a quiet life!" The 
No-folk are pugnaciously disposed to disagree 
with everything and with everybody. They are 
quick to contradict flatly. Their motto is, “Ihave 
@ will of my own.” 


But between these extremes are the sensible 
fellows who are always opentoconviction. True, 
they demand practical proof before expressing 
an opinion—but that is reasonable. In the “great 
little things” of daily life they are, of course, 
equally amenabie to proof. Take, for instance, 
shaving. If it be asserted that there is a shaving 
cream unsurpassed in quality, in richness of 
lather, and in all the functions which a shaving 
cream is expected to perform, they will say, 
“Nery well—tIet us try it. Experience will deny or 
confirm that claim." 

© ¢¢ 6 


So, we suggest that you send to the address 
below for a free trial tube of Parke-Davis Shaving, 
Cream. {t will be sufficient for a week's shaving, 
and it will prove its own merit. Afterwards, you 
will purchase the large 1/6d. tube regularly from 
your chemist. A postcard to Euthymol, Box 113/18, 
50, Beak Street, W.1—will start the sample tube 
on its journey to you. 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year pericd ‘and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. -If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


= 


FUNDS EXCEED .- - 


£20,000,000. 


SS 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipENT—TueE Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.CG 





Medical Superintendent: DanieL F. Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patieats, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE = HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. Jt also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
fishments and villas situated in a park and tarm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
fn a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. ‘There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 


fi 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and 
seafarers. 
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Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 











BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


and to aged and _ distressed 
needed to carry on the work, 


sailors, 


Funds 
WILL YOU HELPP 


H.M. THE KING. 


Patron: 


President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 


G.C.B., ete. 
Secretary: 

G. FE. Mauve, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Bankers: 























FINEST SAILORS 


THE NEW 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF 
EQU 


10,000 BOYS HAVE ie SENT 


“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
IN THE WORLD 


TRAINING SHIP 
£20,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


PURCHASE, 
SHORE FRONTAGE, E 
TRAINING 


JIPMENT, NEW 
OLD_** ARETHUSA ” 
NFIT FOR FURTBER SERVICE 


AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


“ARETHUSA” 


A <>: ae 


THE SHIP "HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED. BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 


TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
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WILLS’s 
THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
Their Quality has 
never been surpassed 


in any cigarette, any- 


where, at any time 
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“THESE ‘COURTINE’ LININGS DO WEAR WELL.” 


ONG after you would expect an 

ordinary suit or coat Lining to “ show 
its age,” a “ COURTINE.” Lining will look 
as good as new. ‘The strain of normal 
movement, the sheer weight of the cloth, 
make a fine, smooth Lining imperative. In 
silkiness, strength and uniformly high quality. 
“COURTINE.” LININGS are guaranteed 
by the Manufacturerse—COURTAULDS. 


There are styles and colours for all purposes. 





Tf any difficulty iT) 
in obtaining a4 
“ COURTINE ” 
LININGS, write 
direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS 
l.td., 16 St. Mar- 
tin’s - le- Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 







The name 
is on the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply te: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














RESEARCH FUND. 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President— HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee-— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurers § SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

° \ SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 

hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
subsc riptions. 
_ The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
Proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 
surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 
every scientific weapon available. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
jonorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be ;aid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


Directoy 
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CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


CARR'S 
| CELERY 
| BISCUITS 


By Appointment. 







Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 

On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
Hubert Street, New York. 


©zos 


MADE ONLY BY 


ARES 


Or CARLISLE 
ENGLAN D 
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“The most exclusive 


tobacco in the world 
... THEY CALL IT, CHARLES !” pe 


“True enough. And not only that, old son, the extr’ordinary thing wit 
is this GOLD BLOCK lasts so much longer in your pipe. D'you ies 
know | actually consume less ‘baccy than | used to and another one 0 
a Mr, 
“Here, | say ... what does it cost roughly to join the elect?” sea 
“Oh, a mere matter of two-and-nine for a couple of ounces.” 
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News of the Week 


ROM the new White Paper on the Russian arrests 
emerges a strangely mingled picture of incom- 
petence, fanaticism and intimidation. The charges 
aainst the accused engineers are specified, and regarding 
one or two allegations of bribery Mr. Monkhouse and 
Mr, Thornton have made some admissions. These, of 
course, are all relatively trivial matters. It seems clear 
now that there is no charge against the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Company as such, but = only against 
individuals among its employees. ‘That is worth noting 
in connexion with the statement of the chairman 
of the company, Sir Felix Pole, that the Soviet 
Government has always been strictly regular in its 
payments, an instalment due since the arrests having 
heen punctually paid. That rather disposes of the idea 
that the aim of the Sovict authorities is to find an excuse 
for repudiating their indebtedness. Much the most 
disturbing feature of the White Paper disclosures is the 
suggestion that one of the engineers, Mr. Macdonald, 
had turned ‘* King’s evidence ” under prolonged cross- 
txamination, But, with a trial in open court just 
beginning, it is idle to speculate on the basis of Soviet 
versions of the preliminaries. There are some signs that 
the Public Prosecutor was ready to talk reasonably with 
Mr. Monkhouse, but that affords no sort of basis for 
any prediction as to the probable course of the proceedings 
in court. Despite her anger at the British Embargo 
Bill Russia has no reason to court new antagonisms and 
a face-saving verdict seems the most likely outcome, 


* * * * 


The Nazis’ Progress 

The situation in Germany is in some respects less 
‘Saigaes The drastic Prussian decree against the 
— whereny a German citizen, any one of whose 
‘our grandparents was a Jew was to be debarred from 
practice in most of the learned professions, notably 


the law and medicine, has been considerably modified 
by an ordinance of the Reich, with the result that though 
thousands of Jewish professional men throughout 
Germany will find themselves faced with starvation, 
the numbers condemned to that fate are less than at 
first seemed probable. (That is on the assumption that 
the Reich ordinance is carried out. There are already 
disturbing indications that it may not be.) Lord Reading 
has taken the only possible course in resigning his position 
as a joint president of the Anglo-German Association. An 
unpleasant impression is left by the officious and unwe rs 
rantable action of some of the London police in demanding 
the withdrawal from shop windows of notices calling 
for a boycott of German goods, but the Home Secretary 
was compelled to state in the House of Commons on 
Monday that anyone was free to put up such notices 
if he chose. Demonstrations of protest against the 
treatment of Jews in Germany are continuing intelligibly 
enough in various countries, for even the modified 
action now authorized by the Reich ordinance is an 
example of racial legislation from which the reputation 
of Germany will take long to recover. 


* * * * 


In other spheres Herr Hitler’s government is approach- 
ing tests of its endurance which can no longer be evaded. 
The contest between Nazis and Nationalists is ending 
tamely, for the Chancellor, having swept away German 
federalism at a stroke by appointing his own nominces 
as regents in every German province, has completed 
that particular task by naming Captain Goring as 
Premier of Prussia instead of Herr von Papen, on 
whose appointment to that position the Nationalists 
had set their hearts. Not much less significant is the 
supersession of Herr von Bismarck, another prominent 
Nationalist, in the office of Secretary of State in the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior, The supremacy of 
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the National Socialists therefore appears to be for the 
moment unchallenged. Their crusading zeal is even 
parrying them into the realm of religion and an attempt 
is being made to capture part, if not the whole, of the 
Lutheran Church. German sagas are to be substituted 
for the effete Old Testament. Till these excessive 
ardours die down there is little purpose in attempting 
to predict the immediate future in Germany. 
* * * * 

Pact Perplexities 

The perambulations of M. Titulesco, the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, and vigorous representations by 
the Polish Government, have reduced the prospects of 
any substantial results accruing from the Four Power 
Pact negotiations. The French Cabinet has drafted 
and forwarded to Rome and London a memorandum 
embodying its views, which have not, however, yet been 
published. But it is clear enough that France accepts 
the idea of revision only in the spirit of Article XIX 
of the League Covenant and within the framework of 
the League.- Since Signor Mussolini’s original memo- 
randum laid down that procedure there should be no 
great difficulty here, but what the effect of the con- 
versations of Herr von Papen and Captain Goring, who 
are now at Rome with the Duce, may be remains to 
be seen. The situation created is one to be got out 
of rather than developed. The wise course would 
probably be to initiate a serious study at Geneva of a 
procedure by which Article XIX of the Covenant could 
be put into operation. No one has any clear idea even 
on that elementary point as yet. At any rate, with 
Mr. MacDonald absent in America till May 38rd, no 
further Pact developments are to be looked for at present. 

* * * * 


The India Committee 

The minority vote of 118 cast against the Government 
in the division on the personnel of the Select Committee 
on India was swelled by the fact that the dissident 
Conservatives were joined by the Labour Party, which 
thought its own representation on the Committee inade- 
quate. Sir Samuel Hoare’s defence of the selection made, 
having regard to the fact that Mr. Churchill and_ his 
friends declined to accept positions on the Committee, 
will satisfy all reasonable critics, the one arguable question 
being whether Ministers should themselves have seats on 
the Committee. As to that there can be no serious doubt, 
unless the Committee is to be deprived of knowledge and 
experience which are obviously indispensable to its 
deliberations. In spite of the little hit Sir Samuel made 
about Mr. Churchill's policy of non-co-operation, there is 
a good deal to be said for the view that men who, like the 
Member for Epping, are radically opposed to the policy 
presented in the White Paper, are justified in holding 
themselves free to criticise the findings of the Select 
Committee, and, if necessary, oppose them, rather than 
fetter themselves by forming a dissenting minority in 
the Committee itself. 

* * * * 


The Rates and the Unemployed 

The Government is apparently to get out of its difficulty 
about the financial burdens of the depressed areas for the 
moment by accepting a motion which lays it down in 
principle that the Government should be responsible for 
all able-bodied unemployed under 65 ‘ with such read- 
justments in financial relations between the Exchequer 
and local authorities as is reasonable.” That, of course, 
is a mere expedient to stave off serious Parliamentary 
trouble while the Cabinet decides on a permanent policy. 
At present the Government is responsible for all adults 
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in insured trades, whether on covenanted or transitional 
benefit. Money for them comes out of taxes, There 
is left to the Public Assistance Committces the unem. 
ployed in the uninsured trades, and relief for them Comes 
mainly out of rates. The difference is material, for Not 
only does the local burden become immensely heavy ing 
depressed area, but it falls with undue weight on particular 
sections of the community. The professional man and the 
tradesman with equal incomes pay approximately equal 
taxes, but the tradesman pays far heavier rates, becayse 
he is assessed on his business premises as well as his private 
house. The Cabinet’s trouble, no doubt, is as to hoy 
national funds are to be locally administered. Most of its 
members, though not all, are understood still to favour the 
idea of a Statutory Commission to run the whole public 
assistance machine of the country, transitional benefit 
included. The delay suggests that the inevitable difj. 
culties about that are bulking as large as they were in fa¢t 


bound to bulk. 
* x * 


The End of Prohibition 

America, or part of it, has gone triumphantly back to 
beer, but not back to the saloon, and not, by all accounts, 
to drunkenness. To achieve intoxication, indeed, on 
3.2 beer would involve a volume of consumption beyond 
the normal capacity of an ordinary mortal. Legal 
beer is no doubt a great deal more wholesome, as well as 
a good deal more innocuous, than bootlegger’s beer, 
But stories of how the burial of prohibition was celebrated 
in New York by no means apply to America as a whole, 
Each individual State has to go wet on its own account, 
and not half the States have done that yet. 
only beer and light wines are so far legal anywhere, 
The American who wants spirits must still get his liquor 
through a bootlegger, and that parasitic industry is 
likely to suffer little set-back till the Eighteenth Ameni- 
ment is removed from the Constitution altogether. Even 
then any State may decide to go dry individually, 
as numbers of States did before the Eighteenth Amen¢- 
ment was ever thought of. Lincoln may have been right 
in declaring that America could not remain half slave 
and half free. But it will be capable for a long time to 
come of remaining half wet and half dry. 

* * * * 


Moreover, 


A Negro Trial 

The history of what is known as the Scottsboro case 
in the United States forms a not irrelevant commentary 
on some of the strictures at present rightly current 
regarding Soviet justice. Two years ago two white girs 
were said to have been raped by some or all of a gang of 
nine negro youths when all eleven were riding (illicitly 
it is to be presumed) in a freight train near Scottsbor. 
The girls were admittedly prostitutes and both hai 
previously committed perjury. But this happened i 
Alabama, which is a Southern State where colour feeling 
runs high. The negroes were condemned to death, but 
the Supreme Court quashed the sentence and ordered 4 
new trial, which is now (the accused having been in prisoi 
ever since) taking place at Decatur, since there could k 
no fair hearing at Scottsboro. One of the two girls has 
contradicted her previous evidence and now declare 
there was no rape at all. The other holds to her story, 
and the first negro to be retried has been once mot 
condemned, after an all-white jury had deliberated fot 
21 hours. The judge appears to have shown impartiality 
and courage, but the trial is being conducted in #@ 
atmosphcre thick with intimidation, and the prisonet 
are under heavy armed guard as protection against 4 
raid and a lynching which is being perpetually threatened. 
All the indications are that no negro involved in a serious 
charge can count on justice in a Southern State, 
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Jron and Steel 
The large group of trades comprised within the iron 
and steel industry received substantial protection last 
year on condition that they made themselves more 
eficient. The Import Duties Advisory Committee has 
now published details of a trade reorganization scheme 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer describes as a 
yeal step forward, though he adds that ‘“‘ much remains 
to be done before the industry can be said to be properly 
equipped and organized.” The standard by which Mr. 
Chamberlain would assess the industry is not indicated. 
The iron and steel trades of Great Britain are far older 
than their rivals and have been prevented by crushing 
post-War taxation from equipping themselves afresh 
as their American, German and French rivals have 
been able to do. Still it is just as well that the Govern- 
ment should maintain a steady pressure on the industry 
s that it is not content to rest upon the protective 
tariff of 334 per cent. ad valorem. The proposed Iron 
and Steel Corporation of Great Britain, with its twelve 
sectional subsidiaries, might impart fresh vigour and 
confidence to the whole industry and enable it to regain 
its old prosperity. . One large question to be faced is 
whether to go into the continental cartel or not. 
* * * * 
The British Car 
The record set up by Lord Howe and Captain Eyston 
in their M.G. cars in the Italian Mille Miglia race is only 
one of a number of notable indications of the striking 
progress the British motor industry is achieving. The 
skill and endurance of the drivers were manifestly 
essential constituents of victory, but the success of small 
cars in standing up to so exacting an ordeal was demon- 
strated none the less notably for that. The fact is that 
the supremacy of the British car, particularly the British 
light car, is being rapidly established and consolidated. 
The leading firms of manufacturers all report record 
orders. Motor shares are steadily rising, and—most note- 
worthy of all—it is reported that the export of cars from 
this country in the last quarter was greater than that 
from the United States. At last, therefore, British cars 
are getting recognition abroad. What part Protection 
has played in all this it would be interesting, but difficult, 
to determine. That has existed since 1916 and the 
expansion revealed to-day is mainly an affair of the last 
three or four years. The depreciation of the £ has 
probably as much to do with it. 
* * * * 
Humane Slaughtering 
The Slaughter of Animals Bill, making use of the humane 
killer in public abattoirs compulsory, got its second reading 
in the House of Commons last Friday by 133 votes to 9. 
A similar Bill had reached the Committee stage in 1931, 
when the political crisis brought the last House to an end. 
This year the Bill piloted by Colonel Moore should have 
ho difliculty in reaching the Statute-Book. Public 
opinion is overwhelmingly in its favour, and most of its 
opponents in the trade are being converted by experience. 
* * * * 


Western Australia’s Protest 

It was expected that Western Australia, at last Satur- 
day’s referendum, would vote for secession from the 
Commonwealth, and she did so by a large majority. At 
the General Election on the same day the Ministry that 
had advocated secession was heavily defeated. It is safe 
to infer that the referendum vote was meant as a protest 
against alleged neglect of Western Australia in the far- 
away Federal capital of Canberra, and against the high 
prices that the farmers pay for clothing and_ utensils 
under a tariff framed in the interests of Sydney and 


Melbourne manufacturers, Secession for this little popu- 
lation of 420,000 in its immense and largely unexplored 
territory is practically impossible. But Saturday’s vote 
may cause the Federal Parliament to give some attention 
to Western Australia’s grievances. 
* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The time 
of Parliament during the last week before the recess 
was almost exclusively occupied by Russia and India ; 
for although there was a debate upon relief for the 
able-bodied destitute on the penultimate day, the plans 
ofthe Government were found not to be far enough advanced 
for a very definite declaration of policy. There is an 
acute division of opinion whether State relief should 
be continued to be administered by local authorities 
and eked out by contributions from the rates, or whether 
the able-bodied unemployed who fall out of insurance 
should become a national charge and be looked after 
by Government officials, or, finally, whether a combination 
of these two systems is possible. The administrative 
and financial problems involved become more and more 
formidable as heavy unemployment persists, as the re- 
sources of distressed areas diminish, and as the private 
means of the unemployed become exhausted. These 
problems were not tackled at the time when they were 
manageable ; they were obscured by the foolishly op- 
timistie report of the Blanesburgh Committee in 1927 ; 
and as a result there are about as many plans suggested 


as there are experts. 
x 


* * * 

To revert to Russia, the Special Imports Bill did not 
go through without trouble. Most members of the 
House warmly approved the contention of Mr. Runciman, 
who had a great personal success during the debate, 
that something must be done to show the serious view 
taken of the arrest of the British engineers ; but very 
many members were not disposed to give the Government 
dictatorial powers over trade for an indefinite time 
and an indefinite purpose. The assertion of the rights of 
the House of Commons to keep a hand on policy was 
begun by Captain Crookshank, a member as witty as he 
is valuable on the back benches, and was taken up 
in many quarters of the House. As the result, the 
Government consented to limit the validity of proclama- 
tions under the Bill to three months, and undertook to 
use it only in connexion with the British engineers. 

* * * * 

The Lords’ debate on India showed how admirably 
suited the Upper House is to discuss matters where 
experience is required to weigh probabilities. Lord 
Lothian and Lord Reading were the best of a generally 
impressive contingent of supporters of the White Paper, 
mainly because they refused to be too apologetic. Lord 
Zetland took the curious course of accepting the White 
Paper in principle and destroying it by piecemeal 
criticisms. Lord Lloyd was most dramatically menacing 
in the Churchillian vein. Lord Irwin made an effective 
summing up of the debate, which left the impression 
that the White Paper appeals more to those who ought to 
modern India than to those who think they 
In the Commons, the critics of the Govern- 
ment showed an accession of strength in the voting 
on the personnel of the Joint Select Committee, 
and might have done even better if the Churchillian 
group had not pontifically refused to serve. It must be 
remembered, however, that the voting did not represent 
a criticism of policy so much as the view that Ministers 
ought not to serve on a Committee which is supposed to 
be the independent agent of Parliament in redrafting 
the Government’s proposals, 


know 
know it. 
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Whitehall and White House 


HEN Mr. MacDonald lands in America next 
week he will find the scene has altered greatly 
since he talked to Mr. Hoover in 1929. American 
opinion has changed with American experience, and the 
new President can speak with an authority which Mr. 
Hoover never enjoyed. The factors which have trans- 
formed the international situation have been drastically 
at work in America; and it may be said without exag- 
geration that, if the whole economic problem is now 
over-ripe for treatment, the public mind, both in England 
and in America, is also riper and readier to accept 
realistic leadership. Among the many novel phenomena 
produced by the crisis in America none is more remark- 
able than the alacrity with which Congress has sur- 
rendered some of its more cherished prerogatives into 
the hands of the new President. In so departing from 
their traditional jealousy of the executive power, legis- 
lators have obeyed the will of the American people, 
who sought leadership bold enough to cut the Gordian 
knot of depression. The response which greeted each 
of President Roosevelt’s swift and bold acts during 
the month of March was due in part, no doubt, to an 
almost universal recognition that what he did, or 
proposed to do, was necessary and rig’:t, but it owed 
its convincing zest to the more important conviction 
that the man who could thus act swiftly was the fitting 
leader for a nation waiting, nay, thirsting to be led. 
Mr. Roosevelt has struck while the iron is hot, and while 
all America is ringing with his strokes on the domestic 
anvil, onlookers abroad must see in his telegram to the 
Prime Minister the determination to use his almost 
unique opportunity for fruitful action in foreign as 
well as home affairs. Therefore, despite the feeling 
which prevails in some quarters in England that an 
official visit to America is still premature, the Prime 
Minister’s acceptance of the White House invitation 
will be rightly interpreted as assuring British co-opera- 
tion to the American President at a moment when 
new policies are in the making and the omens for their 
acceptance in America are favourable. 

The omens are as important as the policies themselves, 
In describing them as favourable we do not imply that, 
on War Debts, for instance, there is no difference between 
the probable British maximum and the probable American 
minimum. We have already bcen warned by one 
distinguished British journalist in Washington that “the 
gap between these two is disquictingly wide,” but in 
the same sentence he attributes to Mr. Roosevelt the 
belief that it ‘“‘can be bridged if goodwill cement the 
structure.” That belief, if the President really holds 
it, is due to the same reasons which prompt independent 
observers to judge that the omens in America to-day 
—witness Mr. Cordell Hull on tariffs—are not unpro- 
pitious for American co-operation in a_ constructive 
international endeavour to dispel the depression. 1933, 
be it remembered, is not 1929. The water which has 
flowed in such volume under so many bridges in these 
four years has dissolved some prejudices and swept 
away many illusions ; to-day, in the opinion of so sound 
an observer as Mr. Walter Lippmann, “‘ the change in 
American sentiment is unmistakable.” It is not that 
America is now prepared to cancel the debts uncon- 
ditionally, but that she is now prepared to discuss a 
matter which till recently was regarded as finally and 
irrevocably settled. In appearance, Congress is_ still 
committed to the policy of refusing to cancel or reduce 
the debts, but in fact America has already been carried 
far from that Congressional resolution which tied Mr, 


Hoover's hands. The arguments which have accelerate 
this process are cogently presented by Mr. Frank Simonds 
in his new and most timely book Why America Mug 
Cancel ; but, though Mr. Simonds declares flatly that 
rancellation ‘‘ must prove the. longest step towards 
recovery within the power of the Roosevelt Administ. 
tion to take,” we shall not assume that therefore cancellg. 
tion is in sight. What we can assume is that we haye 
a new America on the other side of the table in the person 
of President Roosevelt and that he is preparing “4 
new deal” both at home and abroad. 

In this situation Mr. Roosevelt’s general purpose 
and his tactics are equally clear. That is not to say 
that he has shaped his plan of world reform in all its 
details in advance, for he is not a Woodrow Wilson 
descending from the mount of inspiration with Fourteen 
Tables of Stone to save the sons of men. He is a tactician 
with something more than a mere politician’s ends to 
serve. Knowing that America is changing her mind, 
he will do nothing to check the process: and lhe 
approaches his problem by the road on which he expects 
to encounter the least resistance and to disturb American 
susceptibilities as little as possible. The Prime Minister 
is the appointed chairman of the Economic Conference, 
America has reason to hope that some measure of world 
recovery will there be achieved and that she will play 
no small part in the achievement. What, therefore, 
could be more appropriate than that some of the principal 
participants should take counsel together in advance? 
And with whom could the consultation more auspiciously 
begin than with Mr. MacDonald in his dual capacity as 
British Prime Minister and Chairman of the Conference! 

The field of counsel is wide and full of pitfalls, 
The agenda of the Conference includes some’ subjects, 
such as tariffs, on which American opinion used 
to be adamant, is still sensitive, but has manifestly 
moved far, as Mr. Cordell Hull’s remarkable foreshadowing 
of American tariff policy last Saturday would scem to 
prove. It excludes the subject of War Debts, on whieh 
American feeling is not so easy to gauge, but is probably 
ready for what our Washington correspondent cails “a 
major adjustment.” And, on the other hand, it includes 
the gold standard on which the facts of to-day—and 
even of a fairly distant to-morrow—compel Britain to 
stay where she is. All these, and much else, with dis- 
armament specifically and tactically mentioned by the 
President in his telegram, will be on the table of the 
White House after Easter. It is Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose 
to find the highest common factor of agreement in these 
apparent causes of offence—for in certain aspects, each 
is an offence to someone—and thus to do what he 
humanly (and Presidentially) can to guarantee for the 
world, and therefore for America, a gain of substance 
from the World Economic Conference. We wish him 
well and congratulate him on his prompt and courageous 
action. But our part in this enterprise, which we 
recognize as being as delicate as it is hopeful, may begit 
with goodwill, but does not end there. We have, 4 
course, to maintain our vital national interests ; but 
in so defending ourselves, we must also remember that, 
even on the best showing, President Roosevelt will be 


taking risks with his own public in accepting souné 


measures of world economic reform—greater risks that f 


the British Government will be taking—and that there 
fore, in the final reckoning, he must be in a position te 
demonstrate to Congress that America has gained # 
much as she has given at the Conference. The United 
States is not the only country with tariffs to reduce. 
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The War 


‘ i programmes should, so far as practicable, 

be drawn on the basis of clearing all areas 
iat require Clearig not later than 1938.” In such 
yqosaic words in one of its official circulars does the 
inistry of Health announce what is in effect a five 
wars’ crusade for the abolition of slums. Reformers 
iwe demanded such a crusade for long enough, and for 
ing enough the response from Whitehall has taken the 
im of evasive circumlocution. Circular 1331, issued 
jwthe Minister of Health last l'riday, strikes a different 
we. No longer is the leisurely process of clearing a 
iw slum houses here and there, at the rate of about 
000 a year, to be countenanced. Slums everywhere, 
jlof them, are to go. Local authorities are to sct to 
york forthwith on clearance schemes, based on a concrete 
programme complete with dates, which the Ministry 
isires to have in its hands by the end of September. 
Ii there are any difficulties the services of the Ministry 
we available. If there are any delays stimulus from 
the Ministry will be applied. If money is wanted the 
Ministry will be expansive in the matter of sanctioning 
ans. Money can be borrowed at rates abnormally 
bw; building materials are for the most part abnormally 
cheap; houses for that reason are abnormally inex- 
pensive; and the subsidy of £15 a house per annum 
is, a8 A CONSequence, proportionately higher in relation 
to interest and sinking-fund than at any time in the 
pst, Given the same boldness and determination on 
the part of the local authorities as of the Ministry of 
Health, and a harmonious co-operation between the 
two, the new war on the slums will open with victory 
in sight, 

That, of course, is on two assumptions—that the 
Mnistry’s brave words are honest words and will be 
loyally backed up in action; and that the local authori- 
ties, With whom the-initiative m forming actual schemes 
must rest, aet with the rapidity and resolution the 
situation demands. ‘The best guarantee in both cases 
is the pressure of public opinion. It is that, more than 
anything else, that has set the Ministry of Health in 
movement, and housing committees, which are far less 
wnassailably entrenched than a Government department, 
should be proportionately more amenable to such legiti- 
mate pressure. This new tide in the affairs of sltumdom 
must be taken at the fleod, and the dominant motive 
behind the crusade must be the resolve that the continued 
existence of hundreds of thousands of the population 
in the cellars and hovels in which they live to-day, 
tolerated already far too long, shall be tolerated no 
longer. As for the local authoritics themselves, they 
may well be bewildered by the alternation of the Govern- 
ment’s injunctions between economy and expenditure. 
| But here again the deciding factor has been public opinion, 
coupled with the faet that even slim clearance can 
how in most cases be faced without prospect of financial 
loss. Ifa house can be built for, say, £400, and a subsidy 
vf £15 is available, it is clear that when all provision for 
compulsory acquisition, interest and sinking fund over 
‘period of 40 years (the limit for the subsidy) is made 
the rent can be fixed at a figure within the range even 
of the lowest-paid sections of the population. For that, 
ofcourse, is the problem, or half of it. It is useless to 





/ at up good houses in place of bad ones at higher rents. 


The other half of the problem is the necessity for 


“housmg much of the existing population on the 
/same site, 


for in many cases cither the need of 
“Proamity to work, or ineradicable prejudice which 
“nanot be completely overridden, forbids wholesale 
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on Slums 


transplantation te an outer cirele where all health 
conditions are superior. 

To suggest that the end of the scandal of the slum, 
against which this and many other journals have crusaded 
ceaselessly, is at last in sight may secm over-sanguine. 
That will depend entirely on whether the public con- 
science of the country remains sensitive to conditions 
which to-day disgrace it. There is every reason to 
believe it will. We are learning gradually the lesson of 
the new patriotism—that the first thing that should 
concern every Englishman about his country is the 
bodies and souls of its citizens. The bodies are in some 
respects easier to care for than the souls. If, in historic 
language, we recognize the inalienable right of every 
Englishman to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
the jirst task is to see that his outward existence is such 
as to make that triple aim in some measure realizable. 
We owe ourselves the encouragement of recognizing 
what has already been accomplished in that direction. 
Even in these years of depression, with the unemployment 
figures what they still are, it has been possible to guard 
the physique of the new generation to a surprising 
degree from deterioration. Over a longer period indeed 
what has been achieved is remarkable. In the lectures 
he delivered at Yale in 1928 Sir George Newman 
was able to make the arresting statement that in this 
country the average expectation of life at birth to-day 
is no less than fifteen years more than it was fifty years 


ago. Length of days, no, doubt, is a small blessing in 
itself. But improved expectation of life argues 


improved conditions of life and a higher health stan- 
dard from birth to death. That the standard has in 
fact been raised, largely through the growing efficiency 
of the school medical services, an incontestable 
fact. 

But even over a much briefer period, the period of the 
last three or four years, when all the conditions were 
most adverse, the evidence is that the standard reached 
has been on the whole maintained. No one region is 
entirely typical of others, but the Tyneside district is 
as good an area to take as any, and the report of an 
investigation just conducted there by the Principal 
School Medical Officer in response to a request from the 
National Council of Social Service, is highly instructive. 
The main object was to compare the standards of 1927 
with those of 1931, and show what deterioration, if any, 
in the children’s physique had resulted from the years of 
depression and unemployment. The first conclusions, 
based on the vital statistics, are at first sight disappointing. 
In the four years the birth-rate has fallen slightly and 
the death-rate, particularly the infant mortality and the 
maternal mortality rates, risen slightly. But the per- 
centage of school-children whose physical condition is 
marked excellent or normal has increased, and of those 
marked below normal or bad has substantially decreased. 
The gencral statement is made by the Child Welfare 
Medical officer that the children (of course of pre-school 
age) attending the maternity and child welfare centres 
show no nutritional deterioration as compared with 
1927. On the other hand it is significant, particularly 
in connexion with the new slum arcas campaign, to find 
it recorded that removal from slum to new housing 
estates often means that a larger proportion of the family 
income goes in rent and less of it—often too litthe—in 
food, though the improvement in external surroundings 
does something to neutralize the effects of a restricted 
diet. Altogether, if Newcastle is any guide—and there 
is no reason to suppose the conditions there are peculiar — 


1S 














we are at least holding our own as regards the school- 
children’s physique at a time when some falling-back 
might seem inevitable. That is satisfactory, but it is 
very far from being enough. The fatal gap in the life 
of the youth of both sexes after leaving school at 14, 
and before health or unemployment insurance begins at 
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16, has been emphasized in recent letters in The Tine, 
Voo much thought cannot be given to that vital subject, 
But meanwhile it is something to know that while ag 
are, as it were, holding our gains on the school-child 
front we are at last launched on a massed assault on th: 
slun-dwelling front. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


OTHING astonishes me more than the genuine 
inability of Germans generally to understand in 
the least degree the feeling the actions of the Nazi party 
have aroused in this and other countries. They harp on 
the word revolution and seem to think that ought to end 
the matter. What has in fact happened is that Herr 
Hitler, having been appointed Chancellor without a 
Parliamentary majority, forcibly monopolized all means 
of publicity during his election campaign, and being 
returned to power by virtue of his alliance with the 
Nationalists, whom he is now steadily throwing over, 
entered on a fierce campaign of repression against Jews, 
Socialists and Communists—a campaign marked by 
hundreds or thousands of individual outrages any one 
of which would have made a public sensation in a country 
like Great Britain. Today the Press is dragooned and 
freedom of public speech has disappeared. The result is 
that, as Mr. Walter Lippmann, quite the most influential 
publicist in the United States, points out, Germany has 
inevitably regained in America the unenviable reputation 
she enjoyed during the later days of Kaiserdom, and lost 
all the friends the new democratic Germany after the 
war made for herself. That, of course, is as true or truer 
of this country. Public sympathy has swung sharply 
away from Germany and towards France. Nothing is 
more significant than that the Wanchester Guardian, most 
Germanophile of all daily papers in Great Britain, is now 
banned in Germany as result of its journalistic honesty 
in describing the situation in Germany as it is, 
* * * * 
Some concern might not unnaturally be felt at the 
absence of the British Ambassador from Moscow as the 
trial of the British engineers is beginning. In fact no such 
anxiety need be felt. Mr. William Strang, the Counsellor, 
who is acting as Chargé d@ Affaires, is a man of great capa- 
city and marked sanity of judgement, fully competent to 
do everything Sir Esmond Ovey could have done, and 
perhaps even better qualified temperamentally to handle 
this particular piece of business than his late chief. 
Before going to Moscow a couple of years ago he worked 
successively in the Far Eastern and the League of Nations 
divisions of the Foreign Office. The public may place as 
full confidence in him as his superiors in Downing Street 
unquestionably do—the more so since he invariably takes 
« broad view of affairs and would never allow prejudice 
one way or the other to weaken his position in discussions 
with the accused men or the Soviet officials. 
* * * * 


Cruelty to animals is one of those things about which it 
is no use arguing. If anyone is insensible to it, or pre- 
pared to defend it, there is nothing more to be said. The 
attempt to rehabilitate cock-fighting, even on the part of 
a counsel making a ease for the defence, is one of those 
efforts so certain to fail that it would be a good deal 
better not to make it. In a prosecution in Westmorland 


on Saturday, defending counsel recalling the days when 
cock-fighting was an aristocratic sport (so it was—the 
Stuart kings had their own Masters of the Cockpits in 
Bird Cage Walk and elsewhere) suggested that people 
nowadays look on eock-fighting with horror because they 
read so much about it in the papers, 


A rather better 


reason for their emotion is such evidence as was given {op 
the prosecution in the same case, to the effect that afte; 
two cocks had fought for about a minute, one bird ya 
injured and a man picked it up, put its beak in his mout) 
and sucked blood from its throat because it was choking 
Only three days earlier a fight was reported from Hany. 
shire and in both cases quite inadequate fines wer 
imposed, It is a hard enough job for the police to gq 
track of the fights and drop on the guilty parties at th 
right moment. The least magistrates can do is to bac 
them up to the full extent of the penalties allowed by lay, 
* * * * 

I suppose smuggling is really to be regarded as a kind o 
primitive passion, Otherwise it is singularly hard ty 
explain the cases, of which two cropped up in Tuesday’ 
papers, of persons (usually women) of position, and soni. 
times titled, who insist on endeavouring to introduq 
surreptitiously into this country articles on which duty is 
payable, There is, of course, a kind of sporting side to thy 
adventure, but the publicity which attends conviction ca 
be hardly more agreeable than the swingeing fines whic 
represent the usual penalty. The argument that you an 
entitled to regard interchanges with the Customs Offices 
as a kind of contest which you are entitled to win if yo 
can may leave room for some discussion, but when i! 
comes to the flat lie which consists in asserting brazen) 
that nothing in your luggage is dutiable, I should hay 
thought a sharp line might well be drawn. 

X* * * * 

Advocates of municipal trading will no doubt ly 
gratified to observe that Paris is starting a municipa 
stud-farm for cats, the object being to breed the type mos 
efficient in dealing adequately with rats. The princip! 
is not quite so novel as it sounds, After all the Britis 
Government, without making much réclame about it. 
runs what might be reasonably described as nation: 
bug-farms, designed to propagate the type of parasit 
which deals death to other types of parasite, which deal 
death to various types of vegetation in various quarter 
of the Empire. Indeed the parasite zoo at Farnhai 
Royal has an Empire-wide reputation, 





* *k * * 
English politicians with their love of sport never quit’ 7 

realize how much their devotion to it ean seandalix 7 
foreigners. Witness the unforgiven levity of M. Briands 
round of golf with Mr. Lloyd George during th 
Cannes Conference of 1922, There is no earthly reasoy, 
of course, why Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Chamber 
lain, Lord Sankey and Lord Londonderry should not hav’ | 
formed an applauding audience for the Secretary of Stat’ | 
for India, when, “clad in dark trousers and a hig: | 
necked jumper,” he gave a display of skating at thi 
Park Lane Ice Club on Sunday. I wonder a little bit 
all the same how the story will read in Caleutta. 

* om * * 


An Oxford friend who thinks my remarks on the Boat 
Race wanting in generosity to the defeated crew, suggest 
that Oxford may well be described in the phrase applied § 
by Verrall to a beaten Cambridge crew in the ‘nineties 
* The better but less rapid boat,” JANUS. 
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What I Saw in Germany 


3y Sir Evetyn Wrencu. 


HAVE just returned from the third lecture tour I 
] have made to Germany and Central Europe on 
behalf of the cause of international co-operation during 
the past year. To try and understand “ the- other 
fellow’s point of view” is the fundamental basis on 
which the All People’s Association (APA) was started 
over three years ago. 

I will try to explain to readers of The Spectator the 
Jewish problem as seen from Germany. While in that 
country I made no attempt to hide my feelings as to 
the injustice of the anti-Jew campaign. At a public 
dinner at Hanover and at a public meeting in Berlin, 
at both of which the Press were present, I said that the 
society which I represented stood for no racial diserimina- 
tion between Christian and Jew—sentiments which were 
warmly applauded, although they were not reported in 
the Press. Apart from the members of the German 
Cabinet and one woman of English birth married to a 
German, I met no German who approved of the Nazi 
Government’s anti-Jew policy. 

The usual explanation given by friends, who were not 
members of the Nazi Party, was something as follows : 

“We admit certain members of the present Govern- 
ment have an anti-Jew complex. We do not defend it. 
We hope it will soon pass : we think it will. But please 
remember we have just been through a revolution, in 
which there was little bloodshed compared with the 
revolution of 1918. In times of revolution, as you 
English know from history, some regrettable things 
happen.” I thought back to what the feelings of many 
Englishmen were when the British Government embarked 
on its “ Black and Tan régime” thirteen years ago, and 
I knew that Governments often do what large sections 
of the community disapprove of. 

As I walked along the Kurfurstendam, Berlin’s great 
shopping street, ten days ago during the official boycott, 
when flaming posters inciting the populace not to buy 
from the Jews were stuck up on the shop fronts, and 
when the word ‘* Jude” was painted across many shop 
and every second shop seemed to be Jew- 
owned —I was heavy of heart. 

I talked to many Jewish friends, whose sufferings are 
great; TL talked to many German friends outside the 
Nazi Party, to others who are definitely opponents of 
it; and to Nazis. I think Herr Hitler’s greatest blunder 
has been his anti-Jew policy, but to understand the 
German point of view it must be remembered that 
and Bolshevism seem real 
Germany, with its practically unarmed Eastern frontier 
towards Russia. The Jewish population in Germany— 
600,000 —is 1 per cent. of the population. In many 
places, just as in other countries in Eastern Europe, 


29 


windows 


Communism dangers to 


there has been jealousy of the Jew for economic reasons. 
In Berlin, out of 3,500 lawyers more than half were 
Jews. In the medical profession the percentage of 
Jewish doctors is often nearly as high. 
the anti-Jewish outburst, but I am merely stating facts. 
When mass emotions are stirred it is difficult to get 
people to think rationally. Germans consider that in 
“ country which has terrible unemployment, and has 
suffered severe economic depression, the Jew has got a 
disproportionate share of the “ plums.” 

The Nazi Government, if it wished to climinate Jewish 
predominance in certain professions, should, I think, 
have declared that in future no more Jew lawyers or 
doctors would be admitted until the number of Jews in 
these professions more nearly corresponded to the ratio 


I am not excusing 


of Jews to the total population. On the other hand, 
I think that Jews should be permitted to enter all the 
professions and Government Departments, which I am 
told is at present not the case. 

If the Government wished to reduce the number of 
the Jewish population in Germany it should have said : 
“ After January Ist, 1935, we do not want more than 
a certain number of Jews in Germany. In the next 
twenty months —— Jews will have to find homes 
elsewhere—especially those who have come here since 
the War—and we will accord them every facility for 
leaving the country.” It is in my view neither good policy 
nor just, on the one hand, to say to the Jew in most 
professions and trades “No Jew need apply,” and 
simultaneously to refuse to give him a passport to enable 
him to leave the country. 

What is the Jew, whose ancestors have lived in Germany 
for hundreds of years, to do? He knows no other 
country. He is a German first and a Jew second. I 
talked to many Jews, of both sexes, some who said 
with tears in their eyes that they were Germans, their 
fathers and brothers had died for Germany on the 
battlefield, and they refused to believe that Germany 
really intended to carry out the war-cry of some of the 
hot-headed youths: ‘ Juda Verreckung ” (let the Jews 
die). I returned from Germany with the conviction 
that the Government would like now to drop the anti- 
Jewish campaign. I think the best service we can do 
the Jews in Germany, having expressed our disapproval 
of the anti-Jewish campaign, is to try and maintain an 
impartial attitude towards Germany and show that we 
are really understanding the German 
aspirations. 

The Communist bogy may have been exaggerated—it 
probably has been—but five million Germans voted 
Communist in the last election, and many people think 
that the Communists would be in power to-day if they 
had had better leadership. 

The great difficulty about international relations is 
that the same situation looks entirely different seen from 
different angles. To the Englishman, living in England, 
who only reads the British Press, what is happening in 
Germany appears incomprehensible. He says: “ Oh, 
the Prussian is only being true to type; the Germans 
never were civilized and never will be.” The racial 
discrimination against the Jews blots out everything 
else for him. 

To the German, who has to depend for his information 
on the censored German Press—apart from any foreign 
papers which he can buy—the situation seems otherwise. 
Hie says: “In the War Germany was surrounded by 
enemies who carried on an atrocity campaign in the 
Press throughout the world against us. To-day our 
and we are surrounded by them—are at their 
We expected better treatment at the 
Don’t the English people know 


desirous of 


enemics 
old tricks again. 
hands of Great Britain. 
the corruption scandals we have lived through, don’t 
they realize the sinister part Marxism and Jewish-inspired 
Communism have played in our national life? We are 
defending Europe against Bolshevism.” 

To stay-at-home Englishmen reading about Hitlerism 
in the Press Germany seems to have taken leave of her 
senses. ‘To Germans Hitler appears as the saviour of 
his country. Despite the theatricalities, the 
shirts, red armlets with Swastika badges, top boots and 
Nazi salutes, Nazism has captured the imagination of 
the German people. Germany is to-day surrounded by 
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enemies, France, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Russia (repre- 
senting the Bolshevist menace behind the Polish and 
Lithuanian frontiers), and feels isolated. 

The youth of Germany thinks that German subservience 
to the Allies since the War spelt disaster. Ten years ago 
there was a very strong international public opinion in 
Germany: to-day public opinion is largely national. 
Young Germany trusts Hitler. It will follow Hitler. It 
knows that Hitler cares nothing for wealth, ambition or 


i 
place—he only wants to create a_ happier, greater 
Germany. He is ready to die for that cause, 
Germany to-day has rediscovered her soul, She 
believes in herself. The 65,000,000 of Germans in 
Germany and the Germans in foreign countries aye going 
to make their voice heard in the world. Germany’; 
unemployment and her economic plight are desperatg 
““She has nothing to lose,” so thinks Youth, “ Wal 
then, let us follow Hitler, who promises better times,” 


Foreigners’ Rights 


By J. L. Brierty, Chichele Professor of International Law at Oxford. 


HE recent arrest and the pending trial of British 
engineers in the U.S.S.R. have drawn attention to 
the general question of the legal position of persons 
living or owning property or engaging in transactions in 
the territory of a State other than their own. That 
position cannot be simply defined, for the problem, 
even when it is not complicated by any question of extra- 
territoriality, may arise in an almost infinite variety of 
circumstances. Moreover, it relates to a branch of inter- 
national law which, although it rarely attracts much 
popular interest, as it has in the present case, has come, 
with the ever-accelerating growth of international 
contacts of every sort, to occupy a large, in fact probably 
the major, part of the attention of diplomatists and 
international lawyers. A library of treatises and articles 
and hundreds of arbitral awards exist on the subject. 

Two extreme views may be mentioned, only to be 
dismissed. On the one hand it has been said that a man 
is not obliged to leave his own country, and if he chooses 
to do so he must take the institutions of a foreign State 
as he finds them. He may dislike them, just as he may 
dislike the climate. In either case the remedy is in his 
own hands ; he can stay at home. On the other hand, in 
a speech delivered on April 26th, 1927, the late President 
Coolidge committed himself to the view that “ the 
person and property of a citizen are a part of the general 
domain of the nation, even when abroad,” a view which 
has been not inaptly described as the “ export of the 14th 
Amendment of the American Constitution.” Either of 
these views would afford a simple answer to the problem, 
but unfortunately neither of them bears much relation 
to the facts out of which the problem arises, and neither 
of them states the law correctly. The former ignores the 
fact that modern civilization makes it not merely undesir- 
able but actually impossible to confine the interests and 
activities of individuals by political frontiers. Inter- 
course between the members of different States is as in- 
evitable as intercourse between fellow-citizens, and some 
measure of security by law for the persons who take part 
in it, and for the transactions into which they enter, 
is as necessary in the one case as in the other. The latter 
ignores the fact that the world is divided for governmental 
purposes into independent States, that these States 
possess varying types of culture, development and ideas 
of law and public policy, and that it is neither practicable 
nor reasonable that a foreigner should expect the institu- 
tions of the State in which he is a guest to adapt them- 
selves to his own national preferences. Obviously a 
compromise between these two extremes is necessary, 
and this in fact is what international law has attempted 
to provide. 

A common system of law between the nations is 
possible, and it has as a historical fact been developed, 
because, notwithstanding important differences, there is 
justly assumed to exist among the nations which have 
accepted the civilization of Western Europe a common 
stock of ideas, a residuum of cultural and moral similarity, 


in virtue of which they form a community governed by 
law ; and one of these common ideas, which has becon, 
crystallized into a principle of law, is the rule that , 
State is bound to accord a certain minimum measure of 
decent treatment to the foreigner whom it receive 
within its borders. A State which fails to observe this 
minimum standard commits an international wrong, and 
thereby creates a right of redress, not indeed, according 
to the orthodox theory, for the injured foreigner himself 
but for the State to which he belongs, which it may 
enforce by any of the various means of pressure in the 
armoury of diplomacy. So far—that is to say, on the 
existence of this international standard of decent treat. 
ment for foreigners—there is no difficulty in stating the 
law. It is when we attempt to define the contents of this 
standard or to apply it to actual situations of fact that 
the difficulties begin. 

Broadly speaking, those difficulties are of two kinds, 
There is, in the first place, the difficulty, not peculia 
to international law, but permanently present in any 
legal system, of defining a standard of behaviour. 4 
final and automatically applicable definition is as im. 
possible here as would be a definition of “ reasonable” 
in the English law of torts or of “ dangerous ” driving in 
the Road Trafiic Act. In the second place there isa 
difficulty, which is peculiar to international law, becaus: 
it arises out of the lack of homogeneity in civilization 
among the States which compose the internation 
community. Certain States, notably those of Latin 
America, have learnt from experience to regard then: 
selves as more likely to be defendants than plaintiffs ina 
claim of redress for injury to a foreigner, and they hav 
consistently upheld a restrictive interpretation of the 
obligations of the international standard. This difference, 
which is one of doctrine rather than mere definition, has 
hitherto made it impossible to arrive at an agrecd settle: 
ment of the law by codification. 

None the less it is possible to state in general term 
some of the consequences of the existence of an inter 
national standard. It does not require any State 0 
guarantee the safety of the person or property of é 
foreigner on its territory. What it does require is thi! 
a State should maintain institutions which will normal) 
be effective to prevent injury to a foreigner, or, if injury 
is committed, to redress it. If the injury is committe 
by an official of the State itself, the question may 
become more complicated, for the law distinguishe 
between the acts of superior and inferior officials, ant 
between their official and non-official acts. In th 
special case of the British engineers in Russia, whic! 
is one of an accusation of, and trial for, an act crimini 
under Russian law, the relevant considerations woul 
in general terms be the following. No internation 
wrong is committed unless either the substance of tl! 
criminal law or the manner of its administration }} 


the officials concerned—police, judges, &c.—falls belo"f 


the standard of civilized justice. ‘The law itself migl 
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goneeivably fall below this standard if it were to stig- 
matize as crimes acts which the civilized world is agreed 
in regarding as innocent ; but in this class of case the 
question has more often arisen in respect of the adminis- 
tration than of the substance of the law. Here an 
international wrong would be committed by such 
defects in the administration of justice as unduly harsh 
treatment during arrest, punishment without trial, 
excessive delay in bringing to trial, refusal of proper 
opportunity for defence, disproportionate punishment, 
partiality or corruption of the Court. Clearly most 
of these defects are matters of degree; the question 
in every case would be whether the elementary require- 
ments of justice, as justice is understood in civilized 
countries, have or have not been observed. That, 
however, is the limit of a State’s international obliga- 
tion. Mere irregularities of procedure, an honestly 
mistaken decision, and a fortiori the use of practices 
which English lawyers greatly dislike but which are 
not reprobated by a consensus of civilized opinion, 


e.g., the use of the inquisitorial method, or the absence 
of a jury, would not in themselves engage the inter- 
national responsibility of a State. 

It is a necessary corollary of the existence of an 
international standard for the treatment of foreigners 
that, if a State’s treatment of its own citizens falls 
below civilized standards, foreigners on its territory 
find themselves entitled to preferential treatment. 
That result can be avoided only if we are prepared to 
accept the gloss which Latin-American States have 
consistently tried to attach to their acceptance of the 
international standard, namely, that when a State 
under its own laws recognizes and applies the legal 
equality of citizen and foreigner, it has discharged 
its international obligation. The contention is under- 
standable, but it makes a State’s own law and institu- 
tions the measure of the international standard, which 
is clearly equivalent to the negation of the existence 
of any such standard. The majority of States have 
never accepted and are not likely to accept this view. 


Ottawa: The Other Side 


By Sir ANDREW McFapyEan. 


(An article by Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P., on “ What We Have Gained From Ottawa” appeared in last week's Spectator.] 


N considering the Ottawa Agreements we may all, 
bigoted Vree Traders as well as hidebound Protec- 
tionists, agree for the sake of the argument to accept the 
position as it existed when they were being negotiated, 
to abstain, on the ground of its irrelevance, from any 
discussion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the fiscal 
system which we have adopted, and to address ourselves 
to the question how far, given that fiscal system, we used 
it at Ottawa to the best advantage. 

If this method of approach is accepted, there are 
eertain factors in the question which should, in my 
opinion, be present to our minds, though I could not so 
confidently expect them to be admitted by both schools 
of fiscal thought. The first is that the economic effects 
of Protection in this country are at present masked by 
chaotie world conditions, by trade restrictions of various 
kinds, and by monetary anarchy : nothing, at any rate, 
has yet emerged to suggest that in the long run—and the 
rather shortish long run at that—the maintenance of 
tariffs is compatible with the duties and_ privileges 
attaching to the position of a creditor power. A second 
is that the electorate did not pronounce at the last 
Election in favour of Protection or Imperial Preference ; 
it was plain that it was prepared to acquiesce in both of 
them ‘if the doctors ordered it,” and I shall not pause 
to probe the question whether the doctors made so 
thorough an examination of their patient as to inspire 
confidence in either their diagnosis or their prescription. 
And a third factor is that even a National Government 
returned to power with a doctor’s mandate could not 
have secured acquiescence in its fiscal policy without the 
support of millions of voters who had hitherto been Free 
Traders but had reconciled themselves temporarily to a 
protective tariff, not as a tool, but as a weapon to fight 
the cause of freer trade, who took the +.. » that what the 
world wanted was less restriction and more international 
trade, 

What has, in fact, happened? In the case of Canada, 
for instance—the figures, though often quoted, have 
not lost their foree—the tariff contains 800 items, only 
“15 of which are affected by the Ottawa agreement ; in 
132 cases the British preference is increased by lowering 
the rate charged on imports from this country ; in 83 cases 
the rate on British imports is unchanged and the pretfer- 


’ 


ence is increased by putting a heavier duty on imports 
from other sources. Since it is notorious that in the former 
category the reduction has not in all cases been consider- 
able enough appreciably to affect the volume of trade, 
it is obvious that to a large extent the effect of the 
Canadian agreement will he not to increase world trade, 
which is the only means by which prices can recover and 
prosperity return, but to divert a certain amount of 
Canadian foreign trade from foreign to British exporters. 
Part of this diversion is effected at the expense of the 
United States, which is in no need of export markets, 
but which was bound to—and does in fact—resent this 
weakening of its position. Part is effected at the expense 
of Germany, which will find it proportionately more 
diflicult to earn the foreign currencies required to pay 
what it owes this country and the United States. 

What have we given the Dominions in exchange except 
another diversion of trade? We have given the Cana- 
dian wheat grower a preference over the American 
Admitted, again, that the United States has no 
—as we 


farmer. 
particular claim to foreign markets while it tries 
seem bent on trying—to combine an export surplus with 
a creditor position ; none the less, is it politic to agera- 
vate the economic situation of the Middle West when we 
are preaching the doctrine that the cancellation of loans 
due by us will enure as much to its benefit as to ours ? 
When we contract his markets are we inducing in the 
American farmer a frame of mind in which he will support 
a policy the first effect of which is to raise his taxes ? 
We have diverted trade from Denmark, which has 
given British manufacturing products a much freer entry 
than the Dominions favoured at its expense. At a time 
when “* it is essential to raise the wholesale prices of frozen 
meat in the United Kingdom market ” we deliberately 
encourage the growth of fresh supplies. We have en- 
couraged and largely financed an ellicient source of supply 
in South America which is now to be penalized ; countries 
such as the Argentine, which have been content to be 
colonial lands and done nothing to add to the world’s 
confusion by attempts at industrialization, are sacrificed 
to Australia, one of the most highly protected countrics 
in the world. When all efforts should be devoted to 
raising world prices, which requires increased world con- 
sumption or reduced world production, all we can do is 
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to encourage new production in the colonies and dis- 
courage consumption at home. 

Two years ago there were many Protectionists, of the 
variety who urged the adoption of Protection in order 
to enforce tariff reductions elsewhere, who could be 
heard to express the opinion—perhaps not very publicly 
—that with a tariff we should be able to demand sub- 
stantially free trade within the Empire, and if it were not 
granted to offer equivalent advantages for reciprocal 
treatment to foreign countries. To those who realized 
that the British Empire was not self-suflicient it seemed 
a reasonable policy; it was the only one which on a 
purely economic view could have justified an alliance 
between ourselves and countries which are not nearly in 
the same degree such natural trade complements as 
certain foreign countries. If non-economic grounds are 
invoked—well, we have already started to bully Ceylon 
and we are not likely to be much older before we have 
bickerings about body-line bowling from one or other of 
the Dominions when we begin in earnest to negotiate 
trade agreements with other countries. Incidentally, 
Mr. Walter Elliot, busily knocking nails into the coffin 
of laissez-faire, is already asking the Dominions to 
abandon some of the privileges which the Ottawa agree- 
ments secured them. 

Before the World Economic Conference begins we 
have restricted our freedom of movement and diminished 
our bargaining power. We have used a position, in which 
leadership towards a revival of world trade was open to 
us, to encourage the formation of antagonistic trade 


Public Worship 


By Dr. W. 


HY should I go to church ? is a question which is 
being very insistently asked in these days, and 
especially by those of the younger generation. The un- 
thinking customary church and chapel going of an earlier 
age has quite ceased. This is just as well, for there was a 
good deal of unconscious hypocrisy about it. If, then, the 
modern neglect of worship has not yet put the churches 
on their mettle, as it might have done, it has at least 
let loose a flood of criticism and excuse which they will 
do well to heed. The gravamen of it all is that in public 
worship as it is generally conducted there is no compelling 
sense of reality and urgency. People are expected to say 
and sing and hear many things which they do not and can- 
not believe. The whole thing is nebulous, often slipshod 
and perfunctory, and has little vital relation to the deeper 
needs of human nature or indeed to anything that really 
matters. That there is truth in this indictment must be 
frankly admitted, but the question is what, if anything, 
can be done about it. 

In the first place, it should be recognized that the 
modern neglect of public worship is not due to religious 
indifference or to any superfluity of naughtiness. There 
is to-day probably more interest in religion than there 
ever was, and a very real desire to obtain its benefits and 
penctrate its secret. Most people realize that there are 
values in human life which cannot be represented in 
material terms. They feel that they have somehow to 
reckon with God and the spiritual world, and they wel- 
come anything that will help them to that end. It is 
well, therefore, to remind them that as religion covers the 
whole of life, so the worship of God can never consist of 
isolated acts but must be the expression of a permanent 
outlook and a constant need. The man who realizes that 


his chief end is to glorify God will pursue that end in 
everything that he does and will worship God in his daily 
work as well as in his private prayers and corporate 
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“blocks” or groups, without having succeeded in 
forming an imperial block which can satisfy our require. 
ments within a generation. We have refused to associate 
ourselves with the one progressive fiscal measure that has 
been taken for many years—the agreement. between 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg for the reduction of 
tariffs inter se and an invitation to other Powers to join 
the group. Worse than that, we are apparently prepared 
to oppose this progressive movement on the ground that 
it is not compatible with the maintenance of the most. 
favoured-nation clause. Because minor colonial pre- 
ferences have long by prescription been admitted as 
exceptions to the operation of the unconditional most. 
favoured-nation clause, we calmly assume that other 
countries will consider the clause not to be infringed by 
the intricate reciprocal system erected at Ottawa; and 
the Ottawa Conference, with what seems to me to hp 
consummate impudence, recorded its view that “ foreign 
countries which had existing treaty obligations to grant 
most-favoured-nation treatment to the products of par 
ticular parts of the Commonwealth could not be allowed 
to override such obligations by regional agreements” 
for the mutual accord of preferences. And_ yet we 
wonder that we are sometimes considered to be hypo- 
crites ! The most-favoured-nation clause, in its uncondi- 
tional form, has almost certainly outlived its utility, and 
perhaps the one unquestionable advantage of Ottawa 
was that it shattered it, but we are too modest to clain 
the credit—or too uncertain to have formed any con- 
sistent policy, 


B. SELBIE. 

devotions. While much of a man’s religious life is carried 
on solus cum solo he can never forget that he is a 
social animal and will often feel the need of joining 
those who are like-minded, that they may _ worship 
God together. Public worship may therefore perform 
a great service in both giving expression to and 
discovering man’s religious aspirations, and there are 
good psychological reasons for attempting it in concert 
with others. 

But if this is to be done well much will depend both 1 
those who conduct the worship and on those who take 
part in it. God can only be rightly worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, and the first necessity of all corporate 
worship may be summed up in the word reality. The 
conduct of worship is a terribly difficult and most respon 
sible task. It needs the highest gifts, both of imagination 
and devotion, a vivid apprehension of God and a deep 
sense of the needs of the congregation. The question a 
between a liturgy and free prayer, or between speech and 
silence, of which so much is made, is really irrelevant, 
Both may be equally boring and equally repellent. The 
“ brief, bright, and brotherly ”’ business is just as bad a 
“ the finest prayer ever addressed to a Boston congrege | 
tion,” and any type of worship which has as its object the 
attracting of worshippers will defeat its own end. Prayer 
may be never so beautiful in language, but if they do no 









ring true they will not help anyone to pray. So hymis} 
may be set to the finest music, but if the words are fal 
and cannot be sung sincerely they will be no aid to devo-| 
tion. True worship is in spirit. Its aim is to bring tht) 
spirit of man into communion with the spirit of God, anid | 


it best fulfils its function when the veil between God aul f 


man is at its thinnest. For God is not a far-off — 
It is not necessary to beg and beseech Him to be graciols 
He is all that already, and if 


ye 


and helpful and forgiving. 
only our idea of Him were more Christian we should bi) 
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more likely to worship Him acceptably with reverence and 
godly fear. , - +e 
But if there is to be the true spirit of worship in 
church, much depends on the congregation. It is 
possible to sympathize with many of the reasons given 
py those who abstain from public worship, yet they 
almost always overlook one important point, viz., that 
we do not go to church merely for what we can get, 
but for what we can give. Corporate worship depends 
on the spirit, intention and devotional attitude of every 
member of the congregation. In the early days of 
Christianity it was when the people were all together 
in the one place and with one accord that the gift of 
the spirit descended ; and it is the same still. People 
who go to church in a merely critical or selfish spirit 
will be sure to come empty away. But those who go 
bent upon worshipping God and upon helping others 
to do so will not miss the blessing, even though there 
may be much in the conduct and symbolism of the 
service Which is jarring and unhelpful. By all means 
Jet us seek to improve the externals of worship in every 
possible way, but do not let us imagine that that is 
all that is needed. By itself it is quite futile. Only 
when there is the right spirit and intention in all con- 
cerned will it be possible to convey to outsiders that 
sense of reality and urgency in the business that will 


Slump 


convince them that in neglecting the public worship 
of God they have missed something really vital and 
well worth while. 

For, “ there is a little plant called reverence in every 
garden and it needs watering at least once a week.” 
Those higher values and impulses of which we have 
already spoken, while integral to our humanity, yet 
need cultivating and may very easily be atrophied. 
Without the sense of reverence, awe and worship, human 
life can be a very shallow and arid thing. It is always 
necessary to “ stir up the gift that is in us ” and cultivate 
our powers. If men spent as much time and pains on 
the practice of the presence of God as they do in prac- 
tising various games, their religion would be a very 
much bigger and finer thing. In the gymnastic of the 
soul public worship has its own part to play and nothing 
can quite take its place. The massed forces of tradition, 
custom and suggestion constitute an ethical and 
emotional appeal that is not easily yesisted. Any 
service for the public worship of God, if it is but rightly 
used, may and should become for those who take part 
in it a veritable mountain of transfiguration. The 
glory will pass away and the vision fade, but will leave 
behind a renewed strength and courage with which 
to face the temptations and perplexities of life. For 
it is certainly true that we are “‘ what and as we worship.” 


in Adventure 


By Morn. 


KNOW of few keener intellectual pleasures than that 
to be derived from listening to two old men talking 
about Modern Youth and the Spirit of Adventure. 

They always take the same line. For the first time in 
our rough island story, they complain, young men have 
ceased to be adventurous. 

What do they mean by adventure ?. They mean what 
popular historians of the Elizabethan age have taught 
them to mean. They mean the Wide World Magazine, 
lyricized by a Muse who seems to have something to do 
with both Rudyard Kipling and Rupert Brooke. They 
mean travelling steerage, and topees, and stockades, and 
husbanding every drop of the precious fluid, and planting 
the Union Jack, and going down with fever, and at the 
end of it all a sheaf of assegais over the sideboard and 
aslight limp. You don’t find young men doing that sort 
of thing nowadays, they mutter gloomily, shaking their 
heads and staring with horrified fascination at the photo- 
graphs of the latest faney dress party in the Tatler. 

They are quite right. You don’t. And for the best of 
reasons. Adventure—adventure in the grand old manner 
—is obsolete, having been either exalted to a specialist’s 
job or degraded to a stunt. It is all very well to cheapen 
us against the Elizabethans, for whom every other 
landfall meant a colony. In those days all you needed 
Was an enquiring turn of mind and a profound contempt 
for scurvy and Spaniards. A passage on any boat with a 
sufficiently conjectural destination was almost certain 
to make an Empire-builder of you. And sinee on those 
journeys cycery able-bodied man was useful, you were 
entitled to feel that you were doing something worth 
doing. Nobody accused you of wanting balance, or said 
that it was time you settled down. The community 
tapitalized your wanderlust. Restlessness was good 
citizenship, 


But the age of geographical discovery has gone, and so 
has the territorial annexation. Experts are 
quietly consolidating the gains of spectacular amateurs. 
In Darien to-day a pair of eagle eyes is not much good 
unless you have also a theodolite. A wild surmise will 


age of 


not do. As for planting the Union Jack, those portions 
of the earth’s surface where such an action can have any 
lasting political significance are very few and (I strongly 
suspect) entirely valueless from the economic, the 
strategic, and the residential point of view. 

Of course, there is still plenty of adventure of a sort 
to be had. You can even make it pay, with a little care ; 
for it is easy to attract public attention to any exploit 
which is at once highly improbable and absolutely useless. 
You can lay the foundations of a brief, but glorious, 
career on the music-halls by being the First Girl Typist 
to Swim Twice Round the Isle of Man; and anyone who 
successfully undertakes to drive a well-known make of 
‘ar along the Great Wall of China in reverse will not fail 
of his reward. And then there are always records to be 
broken. Here you can make some show of keeping 
within the best traditions, and set out to take the 
Illustrious Dead down a peg by repeating their exploits 
with a difference. Rivers which they ascended in small 
boats you can ascend in smaller; if they took five 
months to cross a desert, go and see if you ean do it in 
four. Where they went in litters you can ride; where 
they went on mules you can go on foot ; and where they 
went on foot you can go (for all I care) on roller-skates. 
It is a silly business, this statistical eye-wiping. These 
spurious and calculated feats bear as much relation to 
adventure as a giant gooseberry does to agriculture. 

The old men who grumble that Modern Youth (the 
-apitals are theirs) is not adventurous make two cardinal 
mistakes. They fail to appreciate the facts, and they 
have got their values all wrong. 

The facts are that four male children out of five start 
life predisposed in favour of adventure. This has always 
been so, and it is so to-day. Young men are just as 
adventurous in 1933 as they ever were. But they can 
see with one eye that chances of any form of useful or 
profitable adventure are very rare indeed, If they have 
the time and the money to equip themselves with a more 
than ordinary knowledge of surveying, or tropical 
hygiene, or marine zoology, or even aviation, they can 
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put themselves in a position to take one of these rare 
‘chances.. Or, again, if they have the time and the 
moncy, they can take as much adventure of the picaresque, 
‘irresponsible kind as their stomachs and the far-flung 
consulates will stand. But few of them can afford either 
the time or the money. So they give up all thoughts of a 
topee, buy a bowler, and start working at jobs which are 
almost always, at first, drab and uncongenial. This is a 
very good thing for the country and everyone else con- 
cerned ; and it reflects great credit on the young men. 
For (and this is where clubland gets its values wrong) 
adventure is really a soft option. Adventure has always 
been a selfish business. Men who set out to find it may 
—like men who go and get married—feel reasonably 
confident that a successful issue to their project will be 
of service to the world. But the desire to benefit the 
community is never their principal motive, any more 


aa 


than it is the principal motive of people who marry each 


other. They do it because they want to. 
it is their cup of tea. 

So it requires far less courage to be an explorer than 
to be a chartered accountant. The courage which 
enables you to face the prospect of sitting on a high stoo] 
in a smoky town and adding up figures over a period of 
years is definitely a higher, as well as a more usefy) 
form of courage than any which the explorer may . 
called on to display. For the explorer is living under 
natural conditions, and the difficulties he meets with 
are the sort of difficulties which nature equipped map 
to face: whereas the chartered accountant is living 
under unnatural conditions, to which a great deal of his 
equipment is dangerously ill-suited. Moreover anj 
finally, the chartered accountant is doing an essential 
job, and the explorer (in these days) is not. 


It suits them; 


Das Bismarcksche Reich Verschwindet 


[Von Ernem DEUTSCHEN KoRRESPONDENT.] 


D* neueste Gesetz zur ‘‘ Gleichschaltung der Liinder 
mit dem Reich” stellt bloss die endgiiltige 
Legalisicrung des schon am Sten Marz erzielten Sieges 
der National-Sozialisten dar. Schon vor einem Monat 
wurde das Bismarcksche Reich tatsiichlich aus der 
Welt geschafft ; was nunmehr geschicht ist nichts weiter 
als die véllige Abschaffung auf gesetzlichen Wegen des 
deutschen Foederalismus im Staats- und verwaltungs- 
rechtlichen Sinne, zu Gunsten cines von Adolph Hitler 
yefihrten Einheitstaats. 

Kurz zusammengefasst, sieht das neue Gesetz die 
Ernennung von Reichsstatthaltern in den Liandern 
vor, die die Aufgabe haben, fiir die Beachtung der vom 
Reichskanzler aufgestellten politischen Richtlinien zu 
sorgen. Dem Statthalter steht folgendes zu: die 
Ernennung uxd Entlassung von Mitgliedern der Landes. 
regicrungen; die Aullésung des Landtages und 
Anordnungen der Neuwahlen; die Ausfertigung und 
Verkiindung der Landesgesetze; auf Vorschlag der 
Landesregiecrung die Ernennung und Entlassung der 
unmittelbaren Staatsbeamten und Richter; und, zum 
Schluss, das Begnadigungsrecht. 

In Preussen bedeutet dieses Gesetz einen guten 
Ausweg aus dem Problem der Wahl des preussischen 
Ministerprasidenten. Der preussische Landtag, der 
wegen Streitigkeiten zwischen den Deutsch-Nationalen 
und den National-Sozialisten zu keinem Entschluss 
kommen konnte, vertagte sich am 22ten Miirz bis auf 
weiteres. Mit dem Statthaltergesetz, eriibrigt sich 
einigermassen cin Entschluss des Landtags, da dem 
Reichskanzler, als gleichzeitiger preussischer Statthalter, 
die Ernennung des preussischen Ministerprisidenten 
gusteht. Ob Hitler Papen oder Goring zum preussischen 
Ministerprisident ernennen wird, bleibt trotz vielfiltigen 
Geriichten zu Gunsten Gorings noch unbestimmt. 

Soweit die Méglichkeit monarchistischen 
Restauration angeht, so bedeutet diescr Staatsumbau 
vielmehr eine Verhinderung solcher Pline. Diese fast 
der Reichszentrale 
alten Staats- und 


wenigstens auf gesetzlichen Wegen—vollig 


einer 


unermessliche Kraftveremigung in 


sehliesst cine Riickkehr zu dem 
Firstenrecht 
Obwobl die Reichsumbildung fiir ein Einheits- 


das doch im 


aus. 
kaisertum noch Raum 
Jegitimistischen Sinne als revolutionir angesehen werden. 

Bezeichnend fiir dic Bestrebung der “‘ Regierung der 
das Deutschland vom Mittelalter 
Wiedereinfiihrung 
die kiinftighin 
yom Statt- 


liisst, so miisste 


nationalen Erhebung,” 
wiederheraufzubeschwo6ren, — ist 
von Titel, Orden und Ehrenzeichen, 
vom — Reichspriisidenten, bezichungsweise 


die 


halter verlichen werden k6nnen. Ferner verlaute 
es, dass in nationalistischen Kreisen man es _ gery 
sehen wiirde, wenn den Statthaltern der Titel eines 
Herzogs verlichen wiirde, womit, wie gesagt wird, an 
die alten germanischen Uberlieferungen angeknipft 
wurde. 

Bei weitem weniger revolutioniir als dic Worte Hitlers 
sind die des Diktators an der Reichsbank, die eine reine, 
ubertroffene 


von seinen Vorgiingern nie finanzielle 
Orthodoxie aussprechen. Fiir seine  jugendlichen, 


unternehmungslustigen Parteigenossen, die die Kinfithrung 
der verschiedenartigen, in dem fritheren Naziprogramm 
enthaltenen Wihrungsexperimente gerne geschen hiitten, 
bedeuten die Ausfiihrungen des Reichsbankpriisidenten 
eine gewisse Enttiiuschung. Anstatt eine kiihne, der 
Regicrung der nationalen Erhebung wiirdige Wihrungs- 
politik kundzugeben, sprach Dr. Schacht mit der 
Begeisterung eines Roosevelts von der Wahrung des 
Goldstandards. ‘“ Ich wiinsche hier klar zum Ausdruck 
zu bringen, dass unbeschadet aller Bedeutung dieser 
Begriffe (des Goldstandards), die Reichsbank das eine 
Ziel im Auge hat, die Wertbestindigkeit der Reichsmark 
gleichmiissig zu erhalten.” 

Mit diesen orthodoxen Ausfiihrungen des Reichsbank- 
priisidenten fallen auch viele, grossziigige Arbeitsbeschal: 
fungspliine der neuen Regierung ins Wasser. Obwoll 
es nunmehr gilt, seine Vernichtung der im Zusammenhang 
mit den  Arbeitsbeschaffungsplinen —aufgetauchten 
Kreditausdechnungsprojekten als ‘“erfreulich” a 
begriissen, so  herrscht auch hieriiber eine still 
Enttiiuschung. 

“* Phantastische Arbeitsbeschaffungspliine, die in de 
Hauptsache auf den Notendruck von Milliardenbetrage 
hinauslaufen,” Iehnt Schacht mit Nachdruck ab, indem 
er sie als eine der tibelsten Erbschaften aus der “ endgiiltig 
totgeschlagenen Inflation” bezeichnet. Sogar die 
Notstandsarbeiten finden bei ihm wenig Beifall. Nich 
mal diese dienen merklich, seiner Ansicht nach, de 
Ankurbelung der Wirtschaft. Mit denselben Wortet, 
die schon von unziihligen Grossbankiers und Gross 
industriellen gebraucht worden sind, empfichlt de 
Finanzdiktator der nationalen Revolution zur Wiede 
belebung der Wirtschaft eine gesunde Agrarpolitih 
die Erteilung industrieller Auftriige mit — besser! 
Ausniitzung des Produktionsapparats, Verbilligung 4¢ 
Produktionskosten und vermehrten Absatz der Industri 


[Articles in French and in German appear in Ti 
Srecraror in alternate weeks.) 
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Correspondence 


Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

gr,—The Europe that had hoped the United States would 
return to the Wilsonian foreign policy as a result of the 
victory of Mr. Wilson’s party in the November elections is 
likely to be disappointed. It is probable that the present 
policy of the American Government will in one way or another 
he modified over the course of the next several years. But 
this will be the product of a normal evolutionary process and 
not of a deliberate decision by the Roosevelt Administration 
to break with the immediate past. At the moment, largely 
pecause of the continued gravity of the economic situation, 
nationalism, that is, isolationism, has American public 
opinion in its grip. It is to be doubted that Mr. Roosevelt 
eould successfully defy this nationalist opinion on any 
important question, even if he so desired, and there is no 
evidence that he entertains any such desire. 

The President will, on the other hand, unquestionably 
employ new tactics and adopt a fresh approach to the problems 
commonly affecting Europe and the United States. What 
value this change will have remains to be seen, for there are 
few questions dividing Kurope and this country that can be 
adjusted by a * fresh approach.” ‘There may also be expressed 
in the near future a desire for increased co-operation with the 
other major Powers, especially on questions of general inter- 
national importance, but it must not be understood that this 
will involve departure from the fundamental policies of the 
American Government. Mr. Roosevelt has already shown 
this in his reply to the League of Nations Assembly, which had 
invited the United States to co-operate with the Advisory 
Committee designated to take up the Japanese question. 
Through his Secretary of State, Mr. Roosevelt replied * that 
the American Government is prepared to co-operate with the 
Advisory Committee in such manner as may be found appro- 
priate and feasible ’*—but—*‘as it is necessary that the 
American Government exercise independence of judgement 
with regard to proposals which may be made and/or action 
which the Advisory Committee may recommend, it would 
seem that the appointment by it of a representative to function 
asa member of the Committee would not be feasible.” 

Here, it may safely be presumed, is the keynote of the 
Roosevelt policy on all similar questions. In_ brief, the 
United States will not join the League of Nations, join in 
any binding, consultative pact, or in any other way commit 
itself in advance to an international programme or course 
of action whereunder it would compromise its ‘* indepen- 
dence of judgement.” To put the matter in the language of 
the popular Press, ‘* We will in no circumstances use our 
navy to fight a League war.” Of course, this does not 
preclude American adherence to a general consultative 
agreement, based on the Kellogg Pact, which might facilitate 
and expedite an exchange of views between the leading 
Powers when the Pact is violated or violation is threatened. 
Former Secretaries Kellogg and Stimson suggested the 
necessity of some such arrangement. It is understood that 
the new Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, is likewise 
convinced of the need for erecting machinery of this sort. 
But the consultative arrangement to be agreed upon must 
explicitly state that the United States is maintaining a free 
hand. Into this category fall all of the various peace and 
security plans that have been put forward since 1919, the 
security pact proposed by France, the Anglo-American 
maitime police force suggested in England, the so-called 


Mussolini plan, and all the rest. Only with regard to 
Membership in the World Court may the Roosevelt 


Administration modify this policy, but in doing so it will 
have to set at defiance the advice and counsel of its chief 
journalistic supporter, the Hearst Press. 

Mr. Roosevelt will probably be found more rather than 
less nationalistic on the disarmament question. He will, no 
doubt with utmost sincerity, do what he can to preserve the 
Present naval treaties and promote land disarmament in 
Europe. He may even propose a general disarmament plan 
of his own precisely as did Mr. Hoover. But many of his 
advisers and subordinates have lost confidence in the Geneva 


Conference and in all other efforts to promote peace through 
disarmament. Upon his departure for Europe the other day 
Mr. Norman Davis, the American delegate at Geneva, told 
his friends that he frankly felt that he was returning, not 
to save the conference, but to help bury it. It is easy to 
see that no really vigorous or wholehearted help can be 
expected from Washington in this connexion. Indeed, 
Mr. Roosevelt himself has indicated that he is more ready 
than was Mr. Hoover to build what the American Admirals 
call an ** adequaté” navy. In the interest of government 
economy he would like to defer the naval construction 
programme. But considerable pressure is being brought to 
make him approve the programme to build the navy up to 
the topmost limits permitted by the London Treaty, and 
there is sound basis for believing that he has been won over 
to this plan with the argument that resumption of activity 
by the shipyards would help to relieve unemployment. If 
the Geneva Conference fails definitely and finally, there can 
be no question that the American Government will launch 
a naval programme involving expenditures for new 
construction totalling no less than $1,000,000,600. 

Russia and the Far East will engage much of the State 
Department's attention, at least through the early part of 
the Roosevelt Administration. It is generally supposed that 
as soon as he finds time to turn from the more pressing 
domestic problens to look at the foreign field, Mr. Roosevelt 
will move to recognize the Government of the Soviet Union. 
If he does recognize the Moscow régime, it will be done almost 
solely in the hope of stimulating trade with Russia. The 
political angle of this question, that is, the necessity as many 
people see it of establishing friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union in order to check Japanese aggression on the Asiatic 
mainland, will probably play a very minor role. The new 
President tends to emphasize the economic or commercial 
aspects of foreign policy at the expense of its more purely 
political aspects. That there will be no change in the American 
attitude toward Japan or China Mr. Roosevelt has already 
made clear. 

On the economic side of international affairs Mr. Roosevelt is 
bound to display a great deal of vigour and persuasiveness. 
He will not sponsor outright cancellation of the War debts, 
for public opinion will not permit this. Yet the public attitude 
toward this question has in the last few months undergone 
a very subtle change. By and large the people have awakened 
to the necessity of some sort of adjustment of internal debts 
both private and public, and are beginning to perceive 
the need for similar action with regard to the War Debts. 
Whether or not the President insists upon payment of the 
instalments due on June 15th, it is morally certain that he will 
entertain any proposal looking toward a major adjustment 
of the European obligations. It is probably, though by no 
means a foregone conclusion, that he and his party in Congress 
will be found willing to approve an adjustment that all but 
wipes out the indebtedness, but they will very likely expect 
a quid pro quo of suflicient substance to disguise effectively 
the real purpose of the debt adjustment. The compensation 
can, for example, take the form ef announced willingness to 
enter into reciprocal tariff treaties. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a positive interest in the lowering of 
trade barriers. He has stated that other international ques- 
tions must, at least for the time being, be subordinated to 
this all-important task. He is ready to experiment in the field 
of the tariff, to scrap the traditional and very rigid protective 
tariff policy, and to ask Congress for autocratic power to 
negotiate separate tariff treaties with America’s best cus- 
tomers on terms that will be mutually beneficial. The State 
Department is now exploring the field with unusual thorough- 
ness, and before these lines appear the results of its survey, 
to be written into the President's tariff programme, may have 
been presented to Congress. Mr. Roosevelt, moreover, has 
every intention to press for reduction of trade barriers at the 
World Economic Conference. ‘The American delegates will 
not be permitted to discuss War debts, but they will be 
explicitly instructed to go as deeply as possible into every 
proposal looking toward facilitation and improvement of 
international trade. This the new President has marked out 
as his first objective in the foreign field—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mavuritz HALLGREN. 

Washington, D.C., March 25th. 
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Country Life 


Wiip FLowER SAviours. 

At Easter time, when the Pasque flower blossoms on the 
downs, and the woods and fields are bright with anemone, 
primrose, daffodil; and soon with bluebell and cowslip and 
the rest—at Easter time when the country habit is set in 
motion and the homes of the fritillary and snowflake are 
marked down for future visits—it is right and proper that 
at this season a special and particular effort should be put 
forth to save the country and especially the country flowers 
from the excesses of their admirers. The touch of Tom 
Tulliver, who was very fond of birds, ‘‘ that is of throwing 
stones at them,” is common. Urban trippers are devoted to 
flowers, that is of plucking them in wasteful number and 
uprooting them at the most destructive season. How can 
the excesses of the devotees be restrained ? 

* i 2 1 

Two very able professors of botany have just formed 
under the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, a 
Wild Plant Conservation Board ; and they have begun their 
work by epitomizing into a model pamphlet their views on 
the subject. The Protection of Wild Flowers (C.P.R.E., 17 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1.) ‘They see that 
you cannot save the soul of the country by legislation. The 
chief hope is to breed a desire to preserve, however much 
may be done by flower sanctuaries, by national parks, by 
local gardens. Nothing interferes with preservation, as with 
progress, like not wanting to do it. What are the facts ? 
Four, or perhaps, five species of English wild flower are 
totally extinct. They have gone the way of the pine marten 
and the honey Buzzard. Several others—including two 
charming pinks—-are on their last legs: visits to their habitat 
have to be made in utter secrecy, and the secret is not breathed 
even to the very elect. They represent among flowers the 
nests of the chough or phalarope, but there is no one to 
endow a watcher, such as preserves the home of the rarer 
birds. A good many flowers—it is alleged nearly three 
hundred sorts—and more ferns (which are especially popular 
—in the Tulliver sense—in the north-west) have vanished 
locally. Ferns suffer from uprooting ; but lack of seed may 
eause the commonest plants to vanish in an absurdly short 
space of time. An astonishing instance of this was the 
foxglove in one part of Bedfordshire. If it did not seed 
freely, it became extinct. One recalls in this reference 
that ingenious emendation of the careful—and flower 
loving—Tennyson. In the revised version ‘fifty’? was 
multiplied, at the instance of a scientific critic, by several 
figures : 

“Of myriads brings but one to birth,” 


a mere fifty seeds may be quite 
plants, especially the 


insufficient ; 
Pasque flower, 


and indeed 
conversely, certain 


increased astonishingly during the War, owing to the 
absence of trippers. 
* * * * 
What exactly is to be done? First as to law. Thirteen 


backward county councils have taken no steps. The best have 
adopted this by-law: ‘* No person shall uproot any fern or 
other plants growing in any road, lane, roadside waste, 
roadside bank or hedge, common or other place to which the 
public have access.” Such a by-law should be adopted and 


proclaimed as clearly as the bird protection by-laws. So 
much for negative protection. Constructive is better. The 


best example of the sanctuary or public park that I have seen 
or of which I know is Hawksmoor in Staffordshire, secured 
largely by the efforts of a relation and namesake of the Poet 
Laureate. It is a wild and very lovely place near crowded 
populations, but preservation and public enjoyment are very 
successfully combined, as also in Leicestershire. One does not 
like the idea of the deliberate sowing or planting of flowers 
indiscriminately ; and it is altogether abhorrent to the 
botanist who studies ‘‘ecology,” and the principles of habita- 
tion. But there isa satisfactory compromise, and it is to be prac- 
tised by the North Staffordshire Field Club. They will intro- 
duce to Hawksmeor and protect there “ all those species of 
plants that are found growing naturally” in similar 
conditions, 





**Much may be done with a Scotsman if he be caught 
young” said Dr. Johnson. His maxim, like Kant’s “ cate, 
gorical imperative ” is “ capable of universal application.» 
Education of the schoolchild probably matters most. The 
ingenious suggestion is made that some organization should 
cultivate and distribute wild flower seeds for the sake of 
teachers of nature study and for the school gardens ; and for 
the sake of imitation the name of one firm is quoted— 
Correvon of Geneva—who supply the seed of all Swiss Alpine 
plants; and the various Swiss Cantons have been pioneers 
(because the threat was worse even than in England) in passing 
and what is more, advertising by-laws for the preservation 
of their most beautiful flora. 

* * * * 
Tue SWEET O° THE YEAR. 

The exceeding beauty of the English scene on the eve of 
this Easter gives impetus to the plea for our flowers. The 
woods and banks everywhere are delicious with primroges 
and anemones and the promise of bluebells. The hedges, 
green with dogrose and quick, are also white with blackthorp, 
The stitchwort stars the base of the hedgerow. ‘The commons, 
on which innumerable cars park even in the middle of the 
week, are yellow with gorse and the grass is elastic below the 
feet. Day after day of sunshine have brought ‘ the sweet 0 
the year” to a Shakespearean climax. If this green country 
is not worth preservation, what is? and if this does not brew 
a desire to preserve, there is no hope for the world. But then 
consummations are not reached automatically even in 
England. Every journey across the country drives home the 
need of planning as well as preserving. Apropos another 
pamphlet, illustrated, To Plan or Not to Plan ? (price 1s.) and 
a memorandum on the Town and Country Planning Act 
(gratis) are also just issued by the C.P.R.E, 

* * % 
A Tropica Dove. 

A long letter from the Malay States consists almost wholly 
of quaint accounts of the flora and fauna; and it is pleasant 
to hear of the natural humaneness of many of the natives, as 
in the following instance. My correspondent cut down the 
greater part of a Bougainvillea, and as he was burning the 
rubbish saw a dove’s nest among the flames. Going back to 
the relic trunk he found two young doves on the ground not 
yet fledged enough to fly. His distress at the sight was relieved 
by a native who assured him that if a new nest were made 
and set up on what was left of the trunk all would be well, 
The only handy material was some paper shavings. These 
were woven into a sert of nest, the young deposited in it; 
and within a few minutes the old birds were brooding the young 
as if nothing had happened. It is a quaint difference that the 
old birds must on occasion brood the young rather more in 
tropical countries than in cold—* in order to shade them from 
the sun.” On the subject of saving the life of birds a bird- 
lover reports that a young owl found hurt on the ground was 
saved in the same way as a damaged gold-crest, whose case 
was reported last week. The cure was just water, applied 
both externally, to the head, and internally. 

* * * 1 
Gymnastic Foxes. 

That most lovely park, which we know as the Whipsnade 
Zoo, has had one quite unrehearsed experience. It has become 
sanctuary to hunted beasts. A year or more ago it was dis- 
covered that the foxes, which are numerous in the neighbour 
hood, had Iearned to climb the wire in spite of its height ; and 
they destroyed a certain number of wild fowl. Among more 
direct evidence of their presence was relic hair found on the 
wire at a number of the places which they chose for escalade. 









This last winter this surprising agility of the foxes has proved | 


unpopular with another class than the authorities of the Zoo. 


As soon as the hounds discover his trail, the local fox, it is ~ 


alleged, makes straight for the Zoo, and climbs the wire, not | 


for the purpose of raiding the bird enclosures, but solely to seek 
sanctuary from his enemies. It should be put up to this most 
intelligent animal that he cannot have it both ways: if he 
desires sanctuary, he must obey the sanctuary laws; and 
indeed his ravages have become rarer, 

W. Beact: THOMAS 
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Letters to the Editor 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs,—Kd, Tux, Sevcraror.| 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AND THE JEWS 
{To the Editor of Tux Srecrator[ 

Sm,—Just now, when the cruel persecution of the Jews in 

Germany is much before our minds, the following anecdote 

about the high-souled Empress Frederick, which has never 

appeared in print, may be of interest to your readers. 

The Froebel Educational Institute was founded by the 
late Mrs. Salis Schwabe, a devoted friend of the Empress, 
about the year 1892. ‘The late Sir William Mather was its 
first President. It was to include both a Training College for 
Teachers and a Demonstration School for Children. The 
Empress took a great interest in its establishment and became 
its Patroness. I had to go and see her two or three times in 
those early days, and to tell her about all that was being 
done. The Principal of the College and of the Institute as a 
whole had been chosen. But “ who,” she asked, at one of 
my interviews with her, “ are you going to appoint as head- 
mistress of the School?” I replied (partly, I admit, to see 
what she would say): “* Well, the best lady we know of, or 
ean find, is a certain Miss Lawrence, but there is one possible 
objection to her, which makes us hesitate.” “ What may 
that be?’ said the Empress. I said, “ It is easier for me 
than it would be for any other member of the Committee to 
tell you. The fact is, Miss Lawrence is a Jewess, and we are 
not sure whether, in an entirely new institution, and in view 
of possible prejudices on the part of some parents, it would 
be wise to appoint her.” (I was the only Jew on the Com- 
mittee.) ‘The Empress almost jumped up from her chair, and 
said with the utmost emphasis, and almost with indignation, 
“Of course you must appoint her: the best person must 
certainly be chosen; that she is a Jewess must make no 
difference at all.’ I replied, ‘‘ I was pretty sure that you 
would say that: your Majesty, as a warm friend of religious 
toleration generally, has always been a generous advocate of 
the just rights of the men of my own particular religious 
brotherhood.” “* Yes,” she answered, with much vivacity and 
smiling, * I have been,—and often enough have I burnt my 
fingers because of them!” I may add that the advice of 
the Empress was followed by the Committee, and Miss 
lawrence became the successful head of the School, and 
afterwards, for thirty years, the no less successful and beloved 
head of the College and of the Institute as a whole.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. G, MontTErIorE, 

42 Portman Square, W.1. 


GERMANY AND THE JEWS 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecratror.] 
Sin,—An undue emphasis is sometimes laid upon the Anti- 
Semitism of the German nationalists ; it represents, of course, 
only the negative aspect of the positive ideal of race-purity. 
It is true that it is believed that many of the troubles of post- 
War Germany are directly due to an excessive and baneful 
influence of the Jews upon German public life. This hypo- 
thesis is genuinely credited. ‘The evidence is fairly impressive. 
But it is a question which requires thorough investigation 
before it can either be accepted or rejected. It was, therefore, 
obvious that when the German nationalists won the confidence 
of the majority of the German people they would proceed to 
the work of climinating this surplus Jewish influence from 
their public life. 

This is an experiment which, presumably, any Sovereign 
State is legally entitled to make. But it is an experiment 
which may entail either a maximum or a minimum of 
individual hardship and suffering. I+ is, of course, highly 
desirable that where individuals are “ axed ” they should 
receive such pensions as they are entitled to, and that pro- 
vision should be made to enable them to earn a proper 
livelihood. In the poisoned and embittered atmosphere of 
fuutual recrimination, which has been gratuitously created by 
the campaign of a certain section of our Press, the prospects 
of humane treatment for these “ axed” German Jews have 
been reduced to a minimum. Generous impulses are seldom 
evoked by calumny.—I am, Sir, &e., KR. G. Warmsixy, 

Liverpool, 


SPIRIT MESSAGES 
[To the Editor of Tax. Seecrator.} 

Sir,—There are few fields of inquiry where controversy is 
more rampant than that opened up by Psychical Research. 
Not long ago all alleged supernormal phenomena were scriously 
questioned, and there were few men of science who expressed 
themselves convineed as to the reality of these occurrences. 
Fuller investigation led many to accept certain phenomena 
as not only probable, but well factually established ; and the 
consequence was that controversy regarding the reality of the 
phenomena was superseded by controversy on the point of 
their elucidation, And it is precisely here that Mr. C. EK. M, 
Joad and many students of metaphysics will cross swords. 

To begin with, the “ psychic factor’ theory by which he 
hopes to explain many so-called spirit messages is not a new 
one (as he asserts) but a very old hypothesis dressed up in new 
form. It was modernized by Dr. C. D. Broad, the author of 
a remarkable work called The Mind and Its Place in Nature. 
But I doubt if Dr. Broad and his disciple are in full agreement 
as to the type of the phenomena which this theory is to 
explain; for in his article in The Spectator, Mr. Joad is guilty 
of several generalizations likely to produce a very mistaken 
impression. In classifying all mediumistic communications 
into one section—a section, moreover, composed only of 
“vague generalities,” “sentiments of platitudinous moral 
uplift, rarely detailed and never convincing *’—Mr. Joad 
falls into the grievous error of opening his eyes to a field of 
phenomena which does undoubtedly support his theory, but 
closing his mind to all those significant incidents which do 
not. Respectfully I submit that Mr. Joad’s general descrip- 
tion is neither fair nor accurate of a large and important section 
of messages not so characterized—messages clear, detailed 
and convincing, and in whieh platitudinous sentiments are 
conspicuous merely by their comparative rarity. 

There are on record in the publications of the several 
Societies for Psychical Research reports of eases where only 
the spiritistie hypothesis will hold good. But conviction of 
survival is not readily gained—it is a slow process, a process 
of elimination. If, for instance, through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Osborne Leonard I am brought into contact with an 
entity who claims to be my brother: the mere assertion of his 
name will not convince me that we are in communication, 
although the fact might be derived supernormally. Prof. 
Charles Richet has shown us too well the extent of medium- 
istic lucidity, and it has become common knowledge that 
sensitives may obtain facts and knowledge by other than the 
normal channels. And if my brother commences to converse 
with me, recalling events with which only we two were 
familiar, and sometimes imparting knowledge unknown to 
myself, the faculty of lucidity might still hold good. What 
is important is the manner in which this vital information is 
given: how much, for instance, of the familiar personality is 
again manifest. So that conviction of personal identity is, as 
Sir Oliver Lodge put it, “ a slow growth, not based upon any 
one instance, but gradually built up from each occurrence of 
the display of specific knowledge appropriate to that person 
alone, and still further strengthened by the slight nuances 
and personal traits characteristic of the individual.” If this 
type of communication became frequent, and more and morc 
evidence were accumulated over a period of years, the spirit- 
istic hypothesis would become irresistible—the more so 
indeed, if such an experience were duplicated in the case of 
scores of other investigators. 

I submit that this is not merely a postulate—it is an aceom- 
plished fact ; and that to account for the more emphatic and 
evidential spirit messages, only the spiritualistie explanation 
will survive. To seek to explain such experiences by some 
mythical psychie factor is unnecessarily to complicate and 
evade the clear issue. Metaphysics is, in fact, suffering from 
a surfeit of hypotheses—hypotheses which, in many cascs, 
have been invented without adequate consideration of the 
whole of the facts in question. ‘* They pile hypothesis on 
hypothesis, mountain high, till it is impossible to come at the 
plain truth on any question, Ifazlitt’s aphorism is as true 














THE 








of metaphysics as it is of the ignorance of. the learned ; and 
we are faced with the fact that amid all this maze of specula- 
tion the spiritistic hypothesis, and it alone, will account for 
all the phenomena investigated.—-i am Sir, &e., 
é James Leieu, 
* The Two Worlds,” 
18 Corporation Street, Manchester, 


- [Mr. Joad writes: It is not clear to me why Mr. Leigh should 
be so anxious to cross metaphysical swords with me. I ex- 
plicitly said that the “ psychic-factor’? theory was pure 
hypothesis and unverified at that, and I never suggested that 
it covered all the field. If Mr. Leigh will read my Guide to 
Modern Thought, he will find it expressly stated that in my 
view no one hypothesis covers or is likely to cover all the field. 

So far as the “ spirit ’? hypothesis is concerned, I said in 
the article that ‘‘ the internal evidence of the messages is 
never strong enough to make it certain that they emanate 
from a surviving spirit.’ Mr. Leigh appears to agree with 
me, suggesting as he does the possibility that many may be 
due to mediumistic lucidity. If there are any which are 
positively not susceptible of this explanation and positively 
require the hypothesis of *‘ spirit *’ erigin, what are they and 
where are they to be found 7] 


FLOUTING JAPAN 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.| 
Smr,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Nonweiler, unfortunately is 
only quoting what his friend in Japan chooses to tell him ; 
I spent two to three years in Chinese and Japanese waters 
aboard two gunboats—-in pre-War days, and I might tell 
your correspondent that the original provocation goes back 
to 1894 when the first Chinese-Japanese conflict started. 

My friend, Admiral Sah, of the Imperial Chinese Navy, 
who was present in Chefoo in 1804, when the Japanese 
invaded this neutral port and sank the Russian warship 
‘ Ritshe!ney ’ (already disarmed) and bombarded a Chinese 
cruiser, told me he had certain information that it was a 
Japanese scheme to cause complications with China, and 
that when he removed his ships the next day, Japanese 
torpedo craft were following him all night, trying to get him 
to foree an action which he skilfully avoided. 

Maritime regulations in Japan are designed to hinder 
Chinese coasting trade as much as possible. Up the Yangtze 
Kiang the Japanese had when I was out there in 1910 a river 
line of steamers running to Hankow and Ichang—but when 
Chinese interests wanted to finance a company for trading 
in the Inland Sea the Japanese Dict in Tokio squashed the 
suggestion, their motto being: “ Japan for the Japanese 
solely, and as much of defenceless Asia as we can grab also.” 
Lord Lytton’s report is quite correct, Japan is rightly at 
fault. 

The Gaiko Jiho—a Tokio paper—(** Diplomatic Review *’) 
for years has published articles by Government. officials 
urging a campaign in China as a prelude to a larger one to 
xequire all Asia by and by. Last year’s articles included 
several in which sentences like this were printed-—-* A united 
China must not be allowed; to foment chaos and revolution 
is the best policy as it enables our aims to extend their natural 
functions *"—and again, ** China torn by internecine trouble 
is best for us.” Mr. Nonweiler’s friend has perhaps forgotten 
recently a Japanese Premier was murdered by his countrymen 
solely because he advocated Peace in China areas. 

In Manchukuo, Japanese officials are cancelling scholastic 
grants, and fees and passage home of Chinese graduates 
who came to U.KX. for study two, three and four years ago— 
simply because the students lived in Jehol and Manchuria 
towns and refused (rightly) to change their nationality. Their 
parents in scores of cases have fled to China Proper as beggars 
or been thrown into prison and murdered on trumped-up 
charges of espionage. Last Sunday week a Chinese graduate 
from Manchuria came to my house, and I heard about his 
distressing circumstances——the Consul-General of China in 
London could no doubt give you names and addresses of 
others, but this is a recent case, and may provide Mr. Non- 
weiler with food for thought on the excellent way Manchukuo 
is being managed and efforts for real peace started by the 
Japanese.—I am, Sir, &e., G. PERCIVAL-KAYE, 
Sale, Cheshire, Late Lieut. R.N, 
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EXPLAINING NEWMAN 


[Vo the Editor of Tur Spercraror.] 






Sir,—I should like, if I may, to discuss two points jy the 
review by Mr. J. W. C. Wand of books on the Oxfonj 
Movement leaders, which appeared in The Spectator of 
April 7th. I do not write impartially, because I am an 
admirer of Newman, and I wish to oppose the explanations 
of Newman’s character and action which are afforded hy 
Doctor Cross and Mr. Wand. I must say immediately that 
I have not read Dr. Cross’s book, and I therefore quote fron, 
Mr. Wand’s account of it. His theory is that Newman 
gives a “ fundamentally inaccurate account” of -his oy) 
intellectual development, and that his “ secession ” was due 
to “a weakness of character which he calls ressentimeny, 
not resentment exactly, but that slave morality which jy 
Nietzsche’s view was characteristic of Christianity ang 
enabled the Christian who had forbidden himself to mee 
his foe in the face to content himself with a victory oye 
him in the imagination.”” I cannot but think that Dp; 
Cross, while not allowing Newman to be truthful about his 
own development, has produced a theory which is far mor 
inaccurate than Newman’s own. ‘There is really no need 
to go to Nietzsche in order to explain Newman, _ His progres; 
from the via media of the Anglican Church to Rome was 
not only logical but inevitable to a mind which was alyays 
open to truth. And indeed the attraction of his life to many 
people may be found, not, as Mr. Wand suggests, in an early 
and idealized portrait, but precisely in the strength with 
which he followed the conviction of truth, at whatever cost 
to himself. 

































Then Mr. Wand himself takes a turn at explaining this 
inexplicable man; he simplifies the issue, he needs no con. 
plicated theory. Newman seceded ‘ because he was. jusi 
afraid. He had been undeceived about the bishops ; perhaps 
he was not in the ark of salvation after all. ‘To live without 
assurance was for him impossible.” And, indeed, Newman 
was neither the first man nor the last to know, as every man 
capable of deep religious thought knows, that it must be his 
plain duty as a Christian to join the Church established by 
Christ. This much assurance at least it is not craven to 
ask. Phrases about * the ark of salvation ” can be uttered 
with a sneer, but they do not touch the multitude who ar 
always going to Rome because there only do they see tli 
Catholic Church in all its universality and its unity. Me 
do not bear opposition, scorn, pain and the loss of friend 
when they are motivated by fear and weakness of character, 
That constant pain about Newman’s heart in the last days 
was not the pain of a coward, but of a man brave enougl 
to suffer greatly for what he saw to be the truth, 



















Mr. Wand’s simple explanation is in fact somewhat supe: 
ficial. Both he and Dr. Cross are concerned to find motive 
for an action which they scarcely seem to understand 
While men, from this or that viewpoint, afford motives fi 
Newman, and belittle his influence, and assail his inte: 
lectual integrity, Newman himself seems to become larger 
and more majestic ; his spiritual force increases, rather thai 
diminishes, with time; he does not really need defending 
for his detractors grow small before him. And _ he, to 
with his sensitive intuition, his power of seeing into ever 
heart and mind, knew every one of the accusations ani 
explanations that are aimed against his kind, gives th 
answer in his own words : 
















“ Bystanders marvel; strangers try to analyse what it is thi 
does the work; they imagine all manner of human reasons at! 
natural causes to account for it, because they cannot see, and d 
not feel, and will not believe, what is in truth a supernatut 
influence ; and they impute to some caprice or waywardness ( 
mind, or to the force of novelty, or to some mysterious, insidiow 
persuasiveness, or to some foreign enemy, or to some dark a" 
subtle plotting, and they view with alarm, and they fain wot 
baffle, what is nothing else but the keen, vivid, constramilt 
glance of Christ’s countenance, ‘The Lord, turning, looked } 
Peter’; and ‘as the lightening cometh out of the east, #! 
appeareth even unto the west,’ such is the piercing, soul-subduii 
look of the Son of Man. It is come, it is gone, it has done! 
work, its abiding work, and the world is at fault to account for! 
It sees the result ; it has not perceived, it has not eyes to see, # 
Divine Hand.” 

















—I am, Sir,. &e., Mary Crozier 


Manchester, 
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“TS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror. | 
Sin,—The authors of the two articles against and for 
democracy in your issues of March 24th and 3ist, althougi: 
starting from different premises, expound essentially the 
same’ doctrines and maintain similar cardinal tenets. 
Perhaps the best monograph on the subject in its general 
outline is Pericles’ funeral oration at the beginning of the 
Peloponesian War, Yet the city-state of Athens was rendered 
possible, not because of her laws, the rhetorical achievement 
of one of the most famous of her sons ur the intellectual 
prilliance of sophists and philosophers, but because of the 
general high level of the cultural development of her citizens. 
The problems confronting them were less complex and 
although responsibility was delegated the citizens would take 
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an essential and effective part in the organization and 
conduct of the State in its various activities. 
The world has been and always will be led or served (the 


terms are almost synonymous) by its natural leaders, viz., 
intellectual aristocrats. The success of any sane political 
institution and its inherent capacity to fulfil the ideal of all 
human political organizations, viz., to ensure the greatest 
good for the greatest number, -will be achieved when the 
national genius is ripe for absorbing great truths and being 
moved by deep loyalties and noble aspirations.—-I0 am, 
Sir, &e., 

If. M. Bostanpais, 

Boughton, Worcester, 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of Tie Seecraror.| 
Sin, As an Englishwoman living in Germany I can only 
endorse Dr. Munthe’s words. My English love of fair play 
compels me to point out that, whereas in your footnote 
you mention “the numerous cases of murder and assault 
for which the National Socialist Party in Germany has 
been responsible for the last two months,” you omit to inform 
your readers of the murder ‘of 3800 Nazis and of violence to 
many hundreds. The “ resort to violence” has not taken 
place within the last two months: the violence was first 
resorted to by the Communists many years before Hitler 
‘ame into power. 

The point which strikes me forcibly is the lack of under- 
standing shown here for the Jewish problem in Germany. 
The boyeott was the answer to the tales of ill-treatment 
which, as Dr. Munthe says, would make one laugh were 
they not so painfully sad. My work takes me daily through 
the streets of Berlin: I have not seen one case of ill-treatment. 
If one considers that in the hospitals 90 per cent. of the 
doctors, in the law courts 90 per cent. of judges and lawyers 
are Jewish; that the clothing trade is in Jewish hands to 
the extent that, on the day of the boycott, it was practically 
impossible to get any article of clothing ; that all the big 
stores are run by Jews, all the big orchestras conducted by 
Jews, nearly all banks in Jewish hands—-it surely must be 
clear that there is in Germany a problem which is, probably, 
non-existent in England. <A partial explanation would seem 
to be that, at a time when other countries were closing their 
doors to foreigners, Germany opened her eastern doors to a 
large number of Eastern Jews. That German jobs should 
be for Germans seems, to my English mind, so natural that 
Tecan hardly understand how they can have been kept out of 
them for so long. 

If The Spectator is a friend of freedom, “ then it must 
surely recognize, as an incontestably established fact,” that the 
Nazis have been intimidated, assaulted and murdered ever 
since the Hitler movement started. Much more might be 
said. I should like earnestly to request all English people 
who wish to understand German internal affairs to endeavour 
to get hold of facts. I am, Sir, &e., 

Rose Scorr, 

Lowie Lodge, Oxfordshire, 


[There have in the past been plenty of affrays between 
Nazis and Communists, for which the former were at least 
as often responsible as the latter. But how many assaults 
by Jews on Nazis have there ever been? The legal and 
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medical professions and the clothing trade have always been 
zs much open to non-Jews as to Jews. Why have the non- 
Jews not gone into them? The fact that a particular cor- 
respondent has seen no abnormalities is irrelevant in face of 
the categorical stories telegraphed by British correspondents. 
And since the German Press is now under censorship, they 
are, of course, never reported, and readers in Germany may 
be quite genuinely, though erroneously, ineredulous.—Ep. 
The Spectator.| 


OIL WASTE 

[To the Editor of Tux. Specraror.] 
Srr,—On reaching a Kentish beach this morning, the Channel 
breeze wafted to us—myself and two companions—the acrid 
odour of oil, purplish patches of which were to be seen on the 
water. A sea-duck (Velvet Scoter drake), with oiled feathers, 
was resting on the shingle, and fiew off with some difficulty on 
our approach, A little further on we came up to another bird 
disabled by oil, a Common Scoter duck. She slid into the sea 
and then dived repeatedly, no doubt in the vain endeavour to 
shake off her deadly covering; then returned to the shore twice, 
buffetted each time by the surf, and for the last time wriggled 
out of the reach of the waves to lie prone and heipless on the 
beach. 

The unfortunate creature was soaked in a tarry slime and, 
being in eatremis, was despatched, for there is little doubt that 
sea-birds go through the torments of internal poisoning through 
swallowing the oil in their instinctive efforts to clean their 
feathers. 

Further on, for the half-mile or so of our walk, the shingle 
was nothing less than a mortuary of birds, all daubed with oil 
in varying degrees. We counted scores of dead Guillemots and 
Velvet and Common Scoters, as well as two Gannets and a 
Razor-bill. Bird lovers may be particularly incensed at this 
hateful destruction of sea-birds, but surely the matter concerns 
all. The surface organisms serving for fish food and the fish in 
their turn cannot be exempt from the mischief. Will not the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries move to meet this menace, 
which is growing more and more formidable as ships abandon 
coal? And since effective international agreement seems 
impossible, could not rewards be offered to ship masters and 
others reporting names of ships seen pumping oil waste into the 
sea, so that captain and owners might be pilloried and boy- 
cotted. 

The problem is admittedly difficult, and a coast watcher 
informed me that the ‘‘ sea hogs ” usually take care to wait 
for nightfall before pouring their defilement upon the waters. 
It is time, nevertheless, that sterner measures were taken 
against the fouling of our seas. Science has now placed vast 
powers of interfering with nature into man’s hand and he is 
abusing his trust all too often.—I am, Sir, &e., 

* Pro SANITATE.” 


Poetry 


Deirdre Remembers 


Tne snows of sleep are on his shoulder, 

folded and drifted on his breast, 

I turn from them, and from the colder 

flower of his face at rest. 

Turn and return, rocked, lost, past all imagined 
embrace of slumber, and to keep me warm 

lay my head where the drifts in deepest number 
sleep on his boyish arm. 

Spent thus, I watch the night surrender 

slowly and imperceptibly to dawn, 

knowing that gradual light is not more tender 
than mine, that waits upon 

his first stirring, his first surprised awaking, 

to find me heze, 

his first gentle reproof (m.y body shaking) 

like musie in my ear. 


R.N. D. Winson. 
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By Evwin Murr. 
Somx time ago Miss Benson found a frail old gentleman ina a butterflay who flay from one flower to a other one.” Reading 


hospital in Hong Kong. He informed her that he was Count 
Nicolas de Toulouse Lautree de Savine, a Russian nobleman 
of French extraction, that he had wandered all over the 
world, been the friend of Russian Grand Dukes and crowned 
heads, a financier in America, Tsar of Bulgaria (for a few 
hours), a Don Juan, a feminist, a nihilist, and various other 
things. He was full of stories and had written some of them 
down ; and occasionally he would hand one to his visitor, 
saying: “I give you here a story; you can please give me 
ten dollars.””, Miss Benson was much taken with these stories, 
and particularly with the style in which they were written, 
and decided to give a selection of them to the world along 
with a commentary, partly descriptive, partly explanatory, 
partly argumentative, of her own. This delightful book* 
is the result of the ensuing literary combat, in which Miss 
Benson chivalrously resigned the part of baker to her col- 
laborator, reserving for herself that of devil. She is a very 
ingenious, witty and indulgent devil, and the Count has 
been lucky to fall into such hands. One feels, nevertheless, 
that he deserved it. 

The Count’s part of the book consists of stories illustrative 
of his life. These are, to use his own words, full of “ hyg 
romance,” he himself is invariably the hero, and he frequently 
causes, Once more in his own words, “ grand sansation.” 
There is a degree of vanity and romancing where these 
qualities seem to become entirely disinterested, no longer 
asking for even the flattering homage of credence, or serving 
any petty selfish end ; and the Count de Toulouse Lautree de 
Savine seems to have reached that happy and almost ideal 
condition. He rouses neither envy nor disbelief in us, but 
merely sympathetic interest, when he starts off: ‘ The story 
of my long and stormy life is very interesting, full of sansations 
and struggles for life.’ And when he says: *‘* Without any 
doubts, Nerensky have dun a great mistake, not have taken 
my advice—to hung Lenin and Trotsky to!” we are not 
outraged, but merely accept it as the sort of thing he would 
say. His Loving Stories (which are all about himself and not 
always edifying) are just as inoffensive, partly because they 
reflect a vanity which is so disinterested that it might almost 
be called unselfish, but partly also because of their style and 
spelling, which give all the events in them something of an 
* Alice in Wonderland” innocence and lightness. Their 
spelling, indeed, most of all; for there is an infinite difference 
between a “ Noty Gerl ” (the Count devotes a whole story to 
one) and a girl who is naughty. Again, to steal a collection of 
“holly icones”’ (as the Count did) is obviously quite a 
different thing from church violation ; and this unconscious 
bowdlerisation by spelling goes on continuously throughout 
his memoirs, giving a quaint other-worldly turn to even 
his least admirable actions. Sometimes he hits upon a really 
happy invention: ‘ beastial gendarme” has a regal and 
heraldic ring, recalling the half-world of centaurs, even 
jaintly reminding one of the ambiguous figure of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. “ Sweatheart,” a term with which great play is 
made, has an evocative power of quite a different kind ; 
und Miss Benson’s favourite sentence goes with a curiously 
light and ethereal movement : ‘“* The most ones of our officers 
had sweathearts, but I was to yang and to inconstant to 
bound me with a gerl; prefair to flay from one to a other, as 


* Pull Devil, Pull Baker. By Count Nicolas de Toulouse 
Lautroc de Savine, K.M., and Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 





this book, one often regrets that the ideal of correctness has 
triumphed so completely in English spelling ; it is easy to be 
correct, difficult to be original. The Count’s mere spelling ig 
capable of animating a platitude, as when, writing of mothers 
(for whom he has a great enthusiasm) he says that they “give 
to us our birth and put us on our fiets, and before it, form us in 
their suffering, the blood of their blood, the boneses of their 
women’s bones —maternity, who take their beauty, their helth, 
and some times their lifes.” Or it may give added liveliness to 
a narrative: ‘ The vanquiched-by-me gerl—this dompted 
tigress—change in a lovly sweatheart. Her sikness was cure 
with my love, and our mutual life came to be as a beautiful 
dreem—Paradise on erd. The sow {saw] broc on the stone! 
Angelina belong to me!” Or it may lend real solidity toa 
description ; * It was a large, with-tree-window, room, full of 
rich stilish fournitures and objects of arts—look more as a 
bric-a-brac store. What was not there! Pianos, walnut-tre 
sculptured desks, incrustated Bul dressers, guilted chairs, 
turquish divans covred with persian carpets, large trumeaux 
Jooking-glasses with rococo guilden frams, a garniture of maho- 
gany wood with bronze—stile Jacob—, costly oils and aquarels 
pictures and marmor statues of hyg value, made by good- 
known masters, and on large tabels, and on the ‘rose marmor 
cheminee, stay and lay costly objects—bronze guilted cloes 
... porcelaine .. 2”) How much more flimsy all those arti- 
cles of furniture would become with a different spelling, and 
how crammed that What a difference there is 
betweeen mothers giving their “ lifes” instead of their mere 
life. The sacrifice is nultiplied by an infinite plural, and an 
accuracy of statement achieved that is beyond the reach of 
mere srammar. ‘The Count lightly brings off again and again 
effects which Mr. James Joyce achieves only by Jaborious 
effort. 

Miss Benson’s justification for the publication of these 
memoirs is rightly based on their style. ‘ I truly think that 
the style has great individuality and ingenuity—much more 
of both than the material itself.’ The material, indeed, is 
often commonplace and even dull, or would be if the style did 
not transmute it. Miss Benson’s own contribution to the book, 
which takes up roughly half of it, is both penetrating and 
deliciously witty. Certain chapters consist of variations played 
by her on themes set by her collaborator, and as exercises these 
are extraordinarily brilliant. They are not convincing, it is 
true; in the nature of things they could not be, for she gives 
away the secret before she starts; but they are extremely 
interesting, and probably unique as laboratory demonstra- 
tions. Yet best of all, perhaps, is her analysis of the process 
by which an actual character (if one can talk of such an 
entity, and after reading her one begins to doubt it) becomes 
an invented one. Nevertheless her diagnosis makes one 
uneasy, for it verges on the iconoclasm where one would be 
forced to question the reality even of imaginary characicts. 
If I were to describe you, says Miss Benson, “‘ the result of my 
efforts would not be you; it would only be you-plus-me—aa 
invented thing. It is the statement of this equation—you- 
plus-me—the definition of this arbitrary invention in the most 
plausible way possible—that is the novelist’s study.” One 
cannot help wishing to add that, though the you and me must 
be present, something else must also be present before the 
invented character can become a real one that other people will 
recognize. But the questions it raises only add to the fascina- 
tion of this very entertaining and instructive book. 
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Drake and Oxenham 


ocuments concerning English Voyages to the Spanish 
Main, 1569-1580. By I. A. Wright. (Hakluyt Society. 27s.) 
Never was there @ more romantic discovery in neglected 
documents than that which Miss Irene Wright sets forth in 
her new volume for the Hakluyt Society. For, toiling in the 
archives of the Indies at Seville, she has found full confirma- 
tion of Francis Drake’s first notable exploits on the Spanish 
Main—the attack on Nombre de Dios in 1572, and the capture 
ofa Spanish treasure convoy outside that town in 1573—and, 
what is even more remarkable, the first authentic account of 
the fatal expedition of John Oxenham in 1576-77. The early 
English voyagers to Spanish America were intent on peaceful 
trade. But°when the treacherous attack on John Hawkins, 
at San Juan de Ulloa in 1568, made it clear that Spain meant 
to monopolize the commerce of the Indies, an unofficial war 
was begun, and continued by various adventurers right up to 
the time of the Armada. Hakluyt’s collections have made the 
English aspect of the strife familiar ; Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! 
has popularized the theme for every child. Now Miss Wright 
for the first time presents the Spanish side of the case and 
shows, in reports from the worried officials on the Isthmus, 
what. a menace to the colonies these little bands of daring 
English sailors proved to be for some ten or twelve years. 
The English found useful allies in the large bodies of escaped 
daves, known as Cimarrones or, as later in Jamaica, 
“maroons,” and with them were emboldened to attack small 
Spanish outposts and hold towns to ransom, On the sea the 
English ships could usually hold their own, and they sent 
fast pinnaces in shore and up the rivers to prey upon Spanish 
coasters and barges. Sometimes the English adventurers 
were joined by the French, who had long conducted an unoffi- 
cial war of their own against the Spanish Indies. Drake, it is 
made clear, could hardly have captured the treasure convoy 
but for the help of the French captain, Le Testu, who lost his 
life in the affray. 

It is interesting to find that the narrative printed by Drake’s 
nephew in 1626 and attributed to Drake himself, under the 
title of Sir Francis Drake Revived, is borne out in almost every 
detail by the Spanish documents. The daring night attack 
by a handful of men on Nombre de Dios, as recorded by 
Spanish eye-witnesses, was, as Drake says, a confused fight 
in the market-place, and the English lost but one killed— 
their trumpeter. Drake was wounded, and his men carried 
him off to the ships. Then, too, there are detailed reports 
from the Spanish officers who hastened to the rescue of the 
mule-train attacked by Drake. One Dicgo Calderon, for 
example, reports : 

“We went into the bush and killed the captain of the French, 
named Captain Tutila, and others of the corsairs and two of the 
cimarrones, and captured another of the French corsairs who said 
his name was Jacques Laurens. He was executed. And we took 
from the corsairs a great part of the booty they had stolen, i.e., a 
great quantity of gold bricks and gold and silver bars.” 

Drake and his men had in fact buried the silver and taken 
as much of the gold as they could carry in their hurried retreat 
to the coast. The French captain, wounded in the attack, 
had to be left behind. The booty, according to another 
report, amounted to 80,000 pesos in gold—the peso being 
valued at 8s. 3d.—so that Drake could afford to retire, as he 
did, from the business of privatecring or piracy. 

The Spanish documents concerning John Oxenham are of 
the greatest interest. They include his own depositions made 
at Vallano in 1577, and at Panama in 1578, and supersede the 
confused and partly inaccurate account by a Portuguese pilot 
that is printed by Hakluyt. Oxenham stated that he meant 
to trade with the cimarrones for gold and silver, but that his 
plans were upset by the loss of his merchandise and arms in a 
small ** frigate’ which the Spanish coastguard seized while 
he was up country. He and his fifty men were left dependent 
upon the negroes. ‘To obtain food, he had to burn his ship— 
of about a hundred tons burden—and give the negroes the 
itonwork and nails. ‘The negroes agreed to help him in raiding 
Spanish settlements, “* provided he would kill all the Spaniards 
he captured and would give them what negroes he might get.” 
Oxenham then built a launch and went to the Pearl Islands, 
near Panama ; he captured “ the bark from Quito with all 
the gold and silver it carried, and they killed no person of 
those on board the bark.” The gold was valued at over 


100,000 pesos. Nothing is said of the engaging Spanish lady 
who, according to Sir Richard Hawkins, persuaded Oxenham 
to release a prisoner and thus was the means of setting the 
Colonial authorities on his track—the story of which Kingsley 
made good use in his novel. But Oxenham declared that his 
refusal to kill his captives angered the negroes, who pointed 
out that the Spaniards were thus able to track him and them 
down. In any case, the authorities on the Isthmus made a 
great effort by sea and land. Pedro de Ortega came unawares 
upon Oxenham’s men while “they were all eating on the 
river bank, off their guard,” killed a dozen of them and 
recovered the treasure. This happened in April, 1577. 
Oxenham with a score of the survivors wandered about in the 
bush until October, when he and seven of his men were taken. 
Jacob Canoa, with eleven Englishmen, had left him and their 
fate is unknown. For the prisoners the Spaniards had no 
merey. Thirteen were hanged at Panama. Oxenham and his 
three lieutenants were taken to Lima and there executed in 
1580. The negroes looked in vain for more English adven- 
turers of Oxenham’s type. But Spain was to have little peace 
in the Indies. Drake had already set out on the world voyage, 
in the course of which he harried the Pacific coast of South 
America, and captured the Acapulco galleon. And this 
semi-official expedition was soon followed by open war, in 
which Spain’s colonies and colonial trade were bound to suffer. 
Her attempt to monopolize the commerce of the New World 
was a fatal error, and the severe measures taken against 
Oxenham and others merely strengthened the anti-Spanish 
sentiment that was to influence English policy for generations 
to come. EDWARD HAWKE. 


The Historic Christ 


Jesus. By A. E. 7s. 6d.) 

Tne experienced reader opens any new attempt to treat the 
life of Christ with some misgivings. For whether it belongs 
to the extremely critical or to the extremely credulous school, 
whether the angle of approach be history, geography, 
psychology or spirituality, it is likely to tell us less about its 
august subject than about its author’s own point of view. 
Mr. Baker is quite aware of this pitfall. But by his straight- 
forwardness, his sineerity, his realistic outlook—and also by 
the sustained excellence of his writing—he proves that there 
is really a place for such a study as he has given us ; embody- 
ing as it does the results of reasonable criticism whilst main- 
taining and elucidating that view of Christ’s person which is 
required by an enlightened orthodoxy. His book is in the 
best sense Catholic without rigidity, and popular without 
fluidity. The eight studies which it contains endeavour to 
state ‘‘not what can be guessed or imagined about Jesus, but 
what can reasonably be said to be known about him.” This 
claim will not be accepted by all readers; and there are 
moments when Mr. Baker puts a considerable strain on our 
intellectual docility. Thus his sudden resort, in discussing 
the miraculous elements in the Gospels, to the dubious 
argument, “ If these and similar things did not happen, how 
did the stories originate ? * puts a question which all students 
of religious history could answer only too easily. But on the 
whole he does persuade us that a faithful and critical dealing 
with his authorities supports the view—once discredited, but 
now more and more widely received—that “the Catholic 
dogmatic conception of the Person of Jesus . . . goes back to 
the very beginning of the Christian movement,” and _ is 
implied not only in the attitude of the early believers, but also 
in ‘the consciousness and behaviour and teaching of Jesus 
Himself.” The method is to take persons or classes of persons 
and to show the impact of our Lord’s personality oneach. ‘The 
result is to put before us a figure which “ stands apart from, 
transcends, every civilization,” and is at ore> more familiar 
to us and yet more unknown to us than any other great 
personage of the past. 


Saker. (The Centenary Press. 


Less elaborate and more orthodox than Dr. Glover's well- 
known Jesus of History, this study is far more successful in 
suggesting that natural-supernatural greatness, that mingling 
of the transcendent and the homely, the mystical and the 
ethical, that universal self-giving and unlimited demand, 
which the events and the teaching of the Gospels seem to 


require. It will fill a place of its own in Christological 
literature, EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
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: p comp: 
effects of her war (1865-1870) against Brazil, Uruguay and Miss | 


. . 
American Histor y Argentina, which halved the population and left women in and 
A History of the American People to the Civil War. By the ascendancy of eleven to one. Her peasant women are 
James Truslow Adams. (Routledge. 18s.) splendid amazons, but the climate discourages endeayoy, “Ty 
Mr. Apams’s History is a popular text-book for American and progress is not likely to be resumed until the settlement greet 
readers. Its chief interest for readers on this side of the of her Chaco dispute with Bolivia, which squanders her boxes 
Atlantic lies in the fact that it provides, at the level of popular revenue on military expenditure. last ce 
understanding, a more objective view of the relations between The chapters on Argentina are the best in the book. Aceon. em 
the American colonists and their mother country than had ing to Miss Forbes, “ the Argentine is not yet a fully deye. Resto 
been given to American youth during the past century. In loped type.” His own adaptability : the youthfulness of his 
this respect Mr. Adams naturally reflects the temper of country: the impacts of immigrant nationalities; the but : 
American historical scholarship during the last generation; element of fluidity in labour due to the rapid territorial spread gh 
but one has only to recall the frequent outbursts of the of development and the roving habits of the immigrants— tragec 
** patriotic ” societies in the United States against the work of _ these and other factors have so far prevented the national = 
leading historians of the country to realize the significanceof Mr. character from expressing itself with certainty. Wij} Mai 
Adams’s effort to incorporate the conclusions of dispassionate Argentina become effectually Americanized before this impor 
research with the popular understanding by Americans of happens? Miss Forbes is not sure. She criticizes with insight year 
their own history. He is hardly less interested in correcting her social conventions ; praises warmly her natural beautiey might 
what he evidently regards as popular illusions about the pre- (neglected by the Argentines themselves, who cross the dramé 
ponderant influence of New England in the making of the new Atlantic to travel): and concludes with a colourful account exile 
commonwealth and in laying the foundations of American — of sheep-thieves in Patagonia. He hi 
culture. One suspects that, in his desire to chasten the pride Chile, stretching 2,000 miles up and down the ladder of Wind. 
of the New Englanders and to do justice to the intellectual latitude, offers many contrasts. Miss Forbes found sheep and sing ? 
and social attainments of Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Scotsmen in the south, forests and Germans further north, his la 
Carolinas in the formative period of the United States, he medley of races in the wheat country round Valparaiso, and comir 
underestimates the larger part played by the successive — sheer deserts in the nitrate-producing north. She emphasized Powel 
migrations of New Englanders beyond the Alleghanies to the _ the significance of Chile in relation to South America asa “this 
Mississippi and the Pacific coast in extending the philosophy whole : that 
and structure of American institutions. As a history of the ‘‘ Her people share a common patriotism. . . . She is an old. than 
American people, Mr. Adams’s work covers the social, eco- established country with a civilization and a culture dating from time 
nomic and intellectual as well as the political aspects of the Middle Ages. . . . For centuries oe sopes shat and in T 
A ~~ - k : _ commercial stability in spite of her changing governments, and : 
American life, and is perceptibly influenced by contemporary — j¢ ¢5 day the sport of politics proves too much for her common Inevil 
writers who have drawn more freely than conventional his- sense, if the ‘communism of hunger’ by which her people ary trying 
torians have upon the “news” of each period to make naturally affected is directed by ill-advised or alien agitators into Bolin 
ie ; - ..., dangerous channels, she will jeopardize not only her own interests 
vivid the manners and customs of the people and the issues but the general stability of South America.” too, u 
which excited popular emotions from time to time. The ‘ et ENE: a a COl 
book is profusely illustrated by reproductions of contem- From Chile Miss F orbes travelled north through wie Indians fdelit 
porary documents, advertisements, portraits and cartoons. A and llamas of Bolivia, then gee the throes of a a right 
second volume, carrying the History from the beginning of the through the cocoa and crocodiles ae eee ——- : instin 
Civil War down to the present time, is announced for publica- Keuador; and so dow) the Chanchamyo Valley to the on a, 
tion in the autumn, and, with the present volume, will provide naan. ae 
a useful and compact though somewhat perfunctorily written Though her visit was short, the authoress saw a great cea 
zésumé of American history. of South America. Her book is valuable because it tells us 
what we want to know. It tells us what places look like, and 
what it feels like to live in them. It describes the conversation 
The Grand Tour in South and the clothes, the food and the pastimes, the fads and the 
E aversions, the doubts and the certainties of their inhabitants, He w 
America Her conclusions may be sometimes wrong, but her descriptions (in 5} 
Eight Republics in Search of a Future. By Rosita Forbes. are never dull. ‘ ‘ , Aft 
(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) One would scarcely have believed it possible that any pin 
publisher could print a book, which ranges a vast sub-con- on 
tinent with considerable intimacy, without any sort of a hee 
are staccato, impressionistic and successful. She knows, by  ™™P- By doing this, Messrs. Cassels have lost a fifth ¢ house 
now, what the public expects from a book of travel, and in their potential readers and embittered ™~ a ao ee burne 
her latest she gives them all they want, and a little more. A a docu 
little more, because she leavens her purple patches with social Conti 
criticism and economic analysis; sandwiched between the bi P than 
Quien sabes? and the sunsets, between the murderers A Jaco ite oct detail 
and the machetes, we find estimates of cultural tendencies Granville the Polite: The Life of George Granville Lord was ni 
and political situations which, if rarely profound and never Lansdowne. By Elizabeth Handasyde. (Oxford University fidelit 
definitive, are always stimulating and suggestive. Much Press. 12s. 6d.) to th 
of the local colour she collected is the stuff Blue Books are IN 1679 the Duchess of York, Mary of Modena, visited B eyent 
made of. Cambridge University. She was a little over twenty, very aecus 
Of every country she visited she presents a swift, confident, graceful and witty and cunning. Even Burnet found it called 
and fairly comprehensive sketch. In Brazil she draws a hard to speak ill of her at that time: “all her diversion B  pype 
vivid picture of the Matto Grosso cattlemen bringing their was innocent cheerfulness, with a little mixture of satirical assen: 
herds down to the killing-plants. What she says about the wit.” George Granville, a thirteen-year-old Master of Arts to Je 
cofiee situation is not new, but it will bear repetition, espe- and already a poet, read her an address in coupleis in the “ Coy 
cially in non-technical language ; and the same applies to library of Trinity College. The couplets were more formal iflh 
her remarks on the diversity of races which populate that and sedate than the poems “to Myra”’ which followed, for these you.” 
vast and untried country. later poems were the fruit of his eyes, and remembering his age Lans« 
Uruguay she sees as the Russia of South America. Habits and the rank and beauty of the girl, it is not hard to recapture He 
and ethics derive from Spain; culture from Paris ; ideology the emotion of that moment when he dedicated himself, like 
from Moscow. Suffering little from corruption and political a troubadour, to her service : 
unrest, and lacking the pernicious legacies—extravagance, “ No warning of th’approaching flame ; 


verse 


JEROME GREEN, 


Miss Rosira Fores describes racily and well the eight South 
American republics which she visited in 1982. Her methods 


contr 
and ¢ 
NO. . : es (again 
absenteeism, and so on—of a “boom” period, Uruguay has Swiftly, like sudden death, it came, It br 
at least some chance of attaining that Utopia on which her he. wrote in a poem which I wish Miss Handasyde had quoted, glitte 
eyes are fixed to-day with more philosophy than fervour. for she has been a little less than just to her subject. Het stage 
Paraguay is “ very nearly a matriarchate,” owing to the biography is a brilliant example of by-way scholarship, 
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comparable to Miss Waddell’s The Wandering Scholars and 
Miss Tompkins’ The Popular Novel in England for its grace 
ynd erudition; .she writes with insight of Granville’s 
verse : 

“The general impression made by his songs is of something 
sweet and sad and infinitely faint, like the tinklings of the musical 
poxes Whose glassy roulades come slightly muffled from the dust of 
last century. He was old-fashioned even in his own day; for his 

ms, published in the cold dawn of the Age of Reason, belong by 
sentiment and even by date to the warm uncritical twilight of the 
Restoration ”” 


put she has, I think, missed that touch of fatality which 
rises Lansdowne’s life to the level of tragedy ; minor 
tragedy, for everything he touched from a play to a con- 
giracy was doomed to be minor. 


Mary of Modena ruined him as she ruined many more 
important men. If she had not visited Cambridge that 
year Granville would have found a safer inspiration; he 
might have lived and died quite happily a minor poet and 
dramatist. During the reign of William he passed a pleasant 
exile from court, writing poetry and improving Shakespeare. 
He had admirers and flatterers: Pope immortalized him in 
Windsor Forest: ‘* What Muse for Granville can refuse to 
sing?’ ; Dryden in beautifully-weighted verse resigned him 
his laurels—a gesture a little spoilt by the actor Powell's 
comment (one remembers Colley Cibber’s study of ‘** giddy ” 
Powell, how ** he naturally lov’d to set other people wrong ”’) : 
“this great Wit, with his Treacherous Memory, forgets, 
that he had given away his Laurells upon record, no less 
than twice before, viz., once to Mr. Congreve, and another 
time to Mr. Southerne.”’ But during that swift moment 
in Trinity Library Granville had mortgaged his future. 
Inevitably when William died he was drawn into politics, 
trying to hold a balance between the brilliant and erratic 
Bolingbroke and cautious, trimming Harley. He married, 
too, unluckily, to become later, through his hopeless idealism, 
a complaisant husband, shutting his eyes with miserable 
fidelity to his wife’s affairs. With that instinct for doing the 
right thing, which sometimes conflicted with the still deeper 
instinct for being on the wrong side, he inscribed these lines 
ona glass in which her toast was drunk : 

“Tf I not love you, Villiers, more 
Than ever Mortal loved before, 
With such a Passion fixt and sure, 
As ev’n Possession could not cure, 
Never to cease but with my Breath ; 
May then this Bumper be my Death.” 


He was not unfaithful to Myra: all his loves were platonic 
(in spite of children). 

After Queen Anne’s death he soon became involved in the 
sane chain of circumstances as drew the fiery Atterbury 
from the see of Rochester to a peevish senility in Rome. It 
began with secret letters, proceeded inevitably through 
house searchings (manuscripts of unpublished poems were 
burned by his servants, who mistook them for dangerous 
documents), imprisonment, financial ruin and exile on the 
Continent. Walpole’s government was hardly more corrupt 
than the Jacobite court. Miss Handasyde describes in 
detail the libels and bickerings and jealousies of Paris. It 
was not an air which suited the foolish idealism but unselfish 
fidelity of Lansdowne; he was happy for a while, raised 
to the dizzy height of a shadow dukedom, but the bubble 
eventually burst. He had heard plenty of other men falsely 
accused of treachery, and his own turn came. He was 
called a traitor by James’s sister-in-law, the Princess of 
Turenne, at the H6tel de Bouillon, ‘“‘ where all France 
assembles.” He wrote a letter of pathetic literary dignity 
to James III, he paraphrased Shakespeare and declared : 
“God knows, sir, I have had no occasion to betray you ; 
if I had consider’d my fortune I needed but to have forsaken 
you.” The son of Mary of Modena did not reply and 
Lansdowne made his peace with Hanover. 


He had ten more years of life, spent much of it in literary 
controversy (characteristically his feud was against the dead 
and on behalf of the dead), revised an old play and called it 
(again characteristically) Once a Lover ; and always a Lover. 
It brought, Miss Handasyde writes, ‘‘ a pale reflection of the 


glitter and polish of Congreve on to the dull and respectable 
stage of George Lillo and Moore.” 


His niece was a little 


shocked by it; her uncle was old-fashioned. He died a 
fortnight after his wife, who had buzzed busily from infidelity 
to infidelity till the end. His life had not been a very happy 
one. Fortune had consistently frowned on him, fobbing 
him off with occasional fictitious successes, like his shadow 
dukedom. He had written with some wit: 


“Fickle and false to others she may be, 
I can complain but of her constancy.” 


GRAHAM GREEN“, 


Passage Through the Present 


Half-Way House. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) 
Islands. By Wilfrid Gibson. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Becoming. By Eden Phillpotts. (Benn. 6s.) 

WuEN the history of twentieth-century poetry comes to be 
written it will be amusing for those alive at the time (if 
anyone is) to compare the surviving names of the first 
quarter of the century with the names of those who occupied 
most space in the anthologies of the period. The com- 
parison will be instructive, not merely in the usual manner 
as showing the vagaries of literary taste and the inevitable 
shortsightedness of contemporary judgements, but for 
another reason. It will demonstrate, better perhaps than 
ever before, how a ‘“* movement” (Georgian poetry, as Mr. 
Leavis remarks, can scarcely be considered as anything else) 
‘an exist and develop apart from, or almost apart from, the 
production of serious poetry ; serious, that is, in the sense 
that it demands to be judged by the highest standards. One 
remembers the Romantic Movement of course, and the con- 
temporary popularity of Southey, Moore, Campbell, Rogers 
and others. But the popularity of these writers existed quite 
independently beside the growing reputations of those pocts 
from whom the movement chiefly derived its strength, and 
with whom it is now identified. Between 1910 and 1920, the 
heyday of Georgian poetry, there were no Wordsworths or 
Shelleys in the field. Nevertheless‘'a movement grew and 
flourished, flourished to such an extent that it seemed to 
embrace not merely the few serious poets who were writing at 
the time, but swept in also hundreds of the mediocre and 
many who were not poets at all. And it was the latter, most 
strange of all, who gave the movement its distinctive character. 
It was not so much that writers like Mr. Freeman, Mr. Shanks, 
Mr. Squire or Mr. Drinkwater, to mention only four of 
many, somehow managed to attach themselves and become 
part of the movement, but that the corporate influence 
which these and a dozen others exerted was apparently 
strong enough to claim for them, without undue absurdity, 
a place beside poets like Mr. Yeats, Edward Thomas, 
Wilfred Owen and, at a different level, Mr. Blunden 
and Mr. de la Mare. 


These reflections are prompted by Mr. Blunden’s latest 
book of verse, Half-Way House. Mr. Blunden occupies the 
almost unique position of being both a typical and, in some 
sense, a serious Georgian poct. He is typical, perhaps 
accidentally, by virtue of his interest in the country and 
in pastoral themes, and also since he displays to some extent 
that quality of poetic anaemia, that lack of emotional 
robustness, which is the true Georgian’s most revealing 
Yct he is entitled to be ealled serious if only 
on account of his integrity—the fact that he clearly writes 
poetry from impulse and not from a desire to write 
poctry—and, within limits, for his equipment as a poet. 
Having said which, one has perhaps sufficiently indicated 
the scope of Half-Way House. ‘The first poem in the book, 
A Summer’s Fancy, is both the longest and the best, and 
exemplifies well the strength and also the weakness of Mr. 
Blunden’s talent. ‘The simple story of a boyhood friendship, 
the love idyll of one of its protagonists with Nell, interrupted 
by the War but brought finally to a happy ending, is the 
matter of the poem, which Mr. Blunden tells us was started 
some ten years ago and taken up again recently. It provides 
him, as one would expect, with many opportunities for 
passages descriptive of country life and scene, and these have 
the quict assurance, the sensitive observation and “* rich 
rusticity ’’> which we have come to expect from him. But 
the opportunities for poetry of a more compelling order, 
poetry which the pressure of deep feeling has reduced to a 


characteristic. 
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fine element, are rare; and one is more than ever doubtful 
if, had they come, Mr. Blunden would have been capable of 
sustaining them. Too often one is conscious that he is writing 
in an outworn tradition, a tradition which had live roots in 
the time of Spenser and Keats, and even as late as Matthew 
Arnold, but which to-day needs a fresh growth, a new 
direction, if it is to escape archaism and the perils of pastiche. 
In particular, lines like : 


“I to my camp and he to his diverged” 


in which the interference is more than usually apparent, 
border on the comic because of the abruptness with which 
they reveal the gap between the world in which Mr. Blunden’s 
poetry is valid and the world of reality in which our emotions 
can be directly stirred. With those realities Mr. Blunden, 
even in the shorter poems in which he is more immediately 
concerned with them, still. seems a little uncomfortable and 
a little at a loss for the power of words. 


Mr. Gibson, as another accredited Georgian, invites com- 
parison with the author of Half-Way House, but the compari- 
son will not take one far. Mr. Gibson is at once so much 
more typical a Georgian and so much less serious a poet that 
little which has been said of Mr. Blunden may usefuily be 
applied to him. One might even say that his typicality, to 
use a convenient generalization, is his most striking quality. 
Certainly if one were asked for an illustration of Georgianism 
it would -be hard to find a more revealing example than the 
following, entitled Moonstruck ...: 

“The moon has got into his blood 
And runs, quicksilver, through his veins ; 
And so he rambles all night long 
About the fields and lanes: 
And when he comes upon a pond 
Wherein her image glitters bright, 
He kicks his heels up in the air, 
And dances with delight. 


He dances till the moon herself 

And the mock moon are dancing, too—~ 
Quicksilver in his toes and heels, 

He dances in the dew.” 


Here we have the whole range of Georgian artifice—the 
rhythmic simplicity, the slight air of whimsicality, the 
apparent delicacy of feeling—employed in complete despite 
of the fact that the piece has no poetic meaning, no emotional 
point @appui, is in fact about nothing at all. Too many 
of Mr. Gibson’s poems betray the same lack of impulse, of 
any genuine emotion at their source. Unlike Mr. Blunden 
one suspects him of writing poetry not because he feels 
compelled to, but because it has become a habit with him. 
One pictures him almost, like Alice in the railway carriage, 
accompanied by a gnat-like inner voice which encourages 
him, at the slightest opportunity, with a whispered ‘ you 
might make a poem about that.’ And Mr. Gibson obediently 
does so. The results, inevitably, are seldom more than 
pleasant metrical frames for an incidental idea. Indeed 
Mr. Gibson is, par eacellence, the poet of slight moods and 
oceasional pieces. Where these are mainly descriptive, as 
in the section of Islands entitled Adventure, they have the 
integrity of their subjects and a certain freshness of obser- 
vation ; but where he attempts something more poctically 
ambitious, as in Traffic, Mr. Gibson exhibits a banality which 
is distressing when it is not simply flat. 

Mr. Phillpotts is better known as the dramatist of The 
Farmer's Wife than as a poet, and Becoming makes the 
reason for this clear. For Mr. Phillpotts, though he can 
write verse which rhymes, scans, and indeed fulfils all the 
outward conditions of poetry, is not a poet. Unfortunately 
in poetry, as in love, ability is not enough. ‘To be a poet one 
must be able to feel as a poet, and this Mr. Phillpotts, in 
common with ninety-nine per cent. of the rest of creation, 
rannot do. Accordingly his poems, for all their passionate 
defence of Reason or their charming country scenes, fail to 
make the heart beat a stroke faster. Far from moving one 
“as with a trumpet” they fail even to move one with the 
echo of a penny whistle. Perhaps this is not wholly Mr. 
Phillpotts’ fault. He is yet another example of the fact 
that accomplishment in one art is no guarantee of excellence 
in another. 

I. M. Parsons, 


—————————— 


Germany To-day 


Germany Puts the Clock Back. 


By Edgar Ansel M 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d.) OWrer, 


Mr. Evcar Mowrer has written a first-rate account of 
post-War Germany from the standpoint of a keen eyed, keen 
witted, if necessarily hasty, American journalist. Its cleye 
title Germany Puts the Clock Back sums up its author's view 
of what has happened in Germany. His book closes with the 
triumph of General von Schleicher, not of Herr Hitler, but 
subsequent events will no doubt only confirm Mr. Mowrer’s 
opinion that the world now faces a Germany fundamentally 
similar, in object and method, to that of 1914. For Mr, 
Mowrer, as_an American Liberal, regards the German Fascists 
as but a highly coloured version of German reaction jp 
general; and the programme of German reaction is sum. 
marized for him in the words of a young German author, 
Hans Schwarz van Berk, as ‘a coming war for space and 
employment. Its preparation must be invisible and it 
must be started without formalities.” 

Mr. Mowrer’s book has the defect of its qualities. He is 
too much of a journalist to be willing to tell his story ing 
logical, chronological order. His twenty-four chapters jump 
about from subject to subject in the most bewildering manner, 
But his point of view is perfectly consistent throughout, 
He considers that the German Democrats have failed, partly 
because of the severity of the Treaty obligations imposed 
on them by the Allies, but principally because of their own 
weakness. 

The German Revolution of November, 1918, was never 
carried through. Power was given back to the reaction: 

“Fritz Ebert, the sadler President, Philipp Scheidemann, the 
tailor, Gustav Noske, the carpenter, snatched it (power) from 
the street where the Communists were about to seize it—and 
handed it back to the astonished generals. Through patriotism, 
Through fear of Communism. Through abhorrence of disorder. 
Through the deference obviously owed by the ‘ lower orders’ to 
their social superiors. Ebert knew his place.” 

Ever since that time, Mr. Mowrer believes, the old German, 
or rather Prussian, caste of feudal nobles and _ high state 
officials has been creeping back into power. 


Mixed Company 


Hedge-Trimmings. By A. G. 


7s. 6d.) 


Street. (Faber and Faber, 
Tus collection of essays, ten of which were broadcast during 
the summer of last year, contains the: musings, sentimental 
and serious, of a farmer old enough to remember what farming 
used to be, yet open-minded enough to realize that the changes 
which are taking place were unavoidable, however much they 
may go against the grain. Indeed, Mr. Street’s main con 
viction is that the growing of wheat in England is a thing of 
the past, and that the sooner it gives way completely to 
dairy-farming, poultry-rearing and vegetable-growing, the 
better. He bases this view on a long experience of the actual 
business of growing wheat in England, and on_ the un- 
favourable contrast it presents with the same process in 
Canada, where he worked for a time. Whatever may be said 
on the other side—-and there is a good deal which can be said 
—it would be rash in this age of conflicting theories to ignore 
opinions formed, like Mr. Street’s, not upon paper, but in the 
hard school of experience. Mr. Street is not always equally 
consistent on other aspects of the agricultural problem. He 
describes in one essay the melancholy business of a farm 
sale—a common event in these days, which would not, he 
says, excite his sympathy if it merely weeded out the in- 
efficient. This unfortunate farmer was no incompetent, how- 
ever, but one of many who had failed in spite of almost super: 
human efforts and a thorough knowledge of his business. 
Then why does Mr. Street look on all State aid to farming with 
suspicion ? No doubt he has his reasons, but one would have 
liked them gone into a little more. And one would like to 
know his views upon the huge discrepancy between what 4 
farmer gets for his produce and what the public has to pay 
for it: this, if anything, surely has an important bearing on 
the whole question. 

On the sentimental side, Mr. Street is always pleasing : and 
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itis to his credit that he, sighing as he does for wheat-farming 
ys an occupation, and for the beauty of ploughed country, 
can look forward so resolutely to an England without either. 
Not all his essays are taken up with the graver problems of 
agriculture : he has something to say, for example, on the 
hiker and the trespasser, on fishing, and on egg-hunting in the 
good old days. The only fault one can find with this book is 
that a number of essays, which may have been satisfactory as 
wireless talks, are a little too slight to appear in volume form. 
Romitty Joun. 


Mystery Novels 


Alias. By Fred Andreas. Translated by Winifred Ray. (Bles. 
7s. 6d.) 
Murders at the Crab Apple Tree. By Gordon Manners. 


(Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Fanshaw Case. 
Angels in Aldgate. 


By G. K. Cowan. (Jenkins. 
By W. J. Passingham. (Long. 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


The Hog’s Back Mystery. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Transatlantic Ghost. By Dorothy Gardiner. (Harrap. 


7s. 6d.) 
Ferrol Bond. By John Easton. 
Superintendent Wilson’s Cases. 
Cole. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Devil’s Apprentice. By G. Davison. (Jenkins. 
Murder by Request. By Romilly and Katherine John. 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
By G. D. H. and Margaret 


7s. 6d.) 
Faber 


The Boat-Race Murder. By R. IE. Swartwout. (Grayson, 
7s. Gd.) 

Under London. By Val Gielgud and Holt Marvell. (Rich and 
Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 


Alias is a translation of the German novel, Der Mann der 
sweimal Leben Wollte—a book that was, for a wonder, worth 
translating. There is no mystery in it ; indeed, the author is 
careful to take his readers behind the scenes and let them into 
thesecrets. The plot depends entirely on the characters of the 
actors: things would have been entirely different if Dr. 
Hesse, and still more if Friiulein Busch, had not been what 
they were. We feel once more in reading this book that 
character is destiny. The translation is good and easy. 

‘The Crab Apple Tree’ is a restaurant in a country town, 
kept by an old lady and her grand-daughter. These are found 
murdered on a Sunday morning ; and any one out of a dozen 
people may be the murderer. Inspector Hotchkiss solves the 
problem, but more by good luck than by good management. 
The tale will while away a railway journey. 

The Fanshaw Case is a lively story with plenty of interest. 
No attempt is made to keep a secret: the author works by 
expectation rather than by surprise. We may perhaps best 
describe the tale as a humble member of the class of which 
Uncle Silas is the supreme example. Mr. Cowan, however, 
must attend to his English. He must not describe somebody’s 
temper as ‘so white-hot that it was unwise to strain it to 
snapping-point.”” There are many infinitives most painfully 
split, and much bad grammar. 

Angels in Aldgate is a conspiracy-story in which the murder 
ofa Foreign Secretary is the central incident. This, of course, 
is nothing out of the common in mystery-novels ; but the 
characters of two Jewish Rabbis and of the Jewish restaurant- 
keeper lend a touch of unusualness. The author should 
know that Lord John Pellinghurst is not a peer, and that Lady 
Olivia Phillips cannot be called Lady Phillips. 

We all know what to expect from Mr. Wills Crofts, and that 
is the unexpected, along with some very good reasoning on 
the part of Inspector French, who is certainly one of the very 
hest of the fraternity of Utopian detectives. In this adventure 
the old knight does not disappoint us: he sets out on his 
career, is for a while ‘“‘ wrapped in Error’s train,” but drags 
himself out of it, and finally tracks down the dragon. As for 
ourselves, we guessed half of the solution on p. 89; but the 
other half eluded us till p. 300, and is indeed a well-managed 
surprise. A very good novel of its kind. 

Miss Gardiner’s story is of a Californian murder, detected by 
atimid Englishman and an old lady of eighty. The ghost is 
hot very terrifying ; but the stupidity of the country-police- 
man is indeed enough to frighten the most innocent and law- 
abiding citizen. A Scots terrier plays an interesting part 
in the plot. 

Ferrol Bond is a tale of Hindoo terrorism, the scene being 
set first in England and then in India. The author shows 
teal knowledge of his subject, and the plot, though perhaps a 


little complicated, is neatly and skilfully worked out. What 
is more, the style is easy and pleasant, so that the reader has 
nothing to annoy him as he follows out the story. 

Those who take precautions against wet holidays might 
easily do worse than carry with them the Cole ‘“‘ Omnibus,” of 
1,250 pages, containing four of Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s well-known 
stories. It may be they will have read them before ; but this 
will be but a slight diminution of their pleasure ; for Superin- 
tendent Wilson’s methods of investigation are well worth 
studying for their own sake, apart from their results. Our 
only regret is that it has not been found possible to include 
some of the shorter tales, which are if possible better than the 
full-dress novels. 

The Devil’s Apprentice is an instalment of the saga of the 
terrible man with the Twisted Face, who walks unharmed 
through a pack of starving wolves, and ‘* exudes a force which 
creates a feeling af repulsion” in everyone who sees him. 
Despite his deformity he manages to appear in three or four 
disguises, to fascinate women, and to dominate the Kaiser, 
whom even before the War he tells not to be a fool. We see 
him now scheming to blow up the whole British Fleet in pre- 
paration for the Day. He has sold himself to the Devil, who 
seems to have given him his own power of rapid locomotion. 
Patriotic readers will be pleased to learn that he meets his 
match in an Englishman of but twenty-five years. 

Mr. and Mrs. John have between them made a remarkably 
good story, in a mingling of the styles of Mrs. Christie and Mr. 
EK. C. Bentley. We have a notion that the last chapter was an 
afterthought : if so, it is a case of ** second thoughts are best.” 
Several touches seem to us to betray a lady’s hand: for 
example : ** he assumed a nonplussed and even foolish air, not 
unlike that of a man who has been given a baby to hold.” In 
any case the collaboration has been a success ; and the idea 
of calling in a member of the third sex to tell the tale was a 
very good one. 

We remembered the name of Mr. Swartwout as that of a 
Cambridge * cox” of a year or two since. He turns his 
boating experiences to account in this daring and vigorous 
story—one which is wildly improbable, and which only Oxford 
men will find in the least credible ; for the murderer is a Cam- 
bridge oarsman. A very important factor in the plot, rightly 
enough, is the cox: and the murdered man is no less a per- 
sonage than the stroke. Mr. Swartwout has plainly read 
seores of detective-tales, and turns his reading to account. 
But he must also have read for the English Tripos ; he utilizes 
the * Futhork ” alphabet to make a good eryptogram. Alto- 
gether, he reminds us of Tydeus in the Iliad—his eight stone 
body lodges a mighty mind. 

Messrs. Gielgud and Marvell give us a story of Chinamen 
and dope-gangs in the East of London : with an apparatus of 

It would pro- 
E. KELLErr. 


underground passages, cargoes, and lighters. 
bably do well on the screen. EK. 
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“A fine novel, far ahead of the 
common run.” —Saturday Review. 


“A first novel of more than usual 
promise.”’ —Daily Telegraph. 


“A notable addition to Scots fiction.” 
—Dr. J. M. Bulloch. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLoMER. 


Tom's A-Cold. By John Collier. (Macmillan. 
Yellow Flood. By William Ashley Anderson. 
7s. 6d.) 
Vicarage Party. 
7s. 6d.) 
Pond Hall’s Progress. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 
(Arthur Barker. 


By John Lindsey. (Chapman and Hall. 


By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto and 


Tue author of His Monkey Wife is the possessor of an 
original talent, a gift for imaginative and poetical story- 
telling, which he has now exercised upon a tale of the future. 
The scene is England; the time is 1995. Mr. Collier’s 
purpose, it seems, was ‘‘ to describe emotions and events 
totally incompatible with present-day life here.” What he 
describes as occurring in Hampshire and Wiltshire sixty 
years hence he sees no reason to account for. He simply 
states, in an introduction, his belief that, “ given a certain 
impetus, things may take this sort of course, and in as short 
a time.” So when the reader comes to the book itself, it 
is not his business to cry ‘“ Impossible ! ” or ‘* Improbable ! ” 
for we none of us know what 1995 will be like; and as one 
of the characters remarks, ‘* What a small thing a reason is, 
compared with what may hang on it!” Besides, Mr. Collier 
offers us a tale, and is not “ concerned to document it with 
all the artistic untruths of why and wherefore.” 

Evidently there has been a vast catastrophe, or a series 
of catastrophes, and a few direct indications of this occur 
in the narrative. A wild cat, for example, has made her 
lair in the remains of an aeroplane that had crashed in “* one 
of the earliest battles”; a hint is thrown out about ‘ war, 
defeat, revolution, and blockade,” and another, in italics, 
that millions can die of plague and famine as quickly as can 
one. England has all gone back to brake and bog, and 
such of her inhabitants as remain are scattered about in little 
settlements out of touch with each other. Some of these 
communities have reverted to the basest savagery; others 
retain some faint sense of the past, and show signs of hanker- 
ings, in the midst of offal and plottings, after sweetness 
and light. 

The community described by Mr. Collier includes among 
its members the harridan Lady Alicia Willoughby, a law 
lord’s daughter left over from the past, besides a patriarch 
known as Father, but these two do not influence their 
juniors to try and revive the machine age—indeed, one of 
the young men exclaims: ‘To be like the mob of your 
yesterday ! Better die out rather, for that’s to be damned 
on earth. To live in that tradesman’s world—ugh!” The 
community finds itself short of women, and the first half 
of the book is largely taken up with preparations for a raid 
on another settlement, culminating in a kind of Rape of 
the Sabines. The hero, Harry by name, is the moving 
spirit throughout, and is in all things aided by the devotion 
of his half-brother Crab. He captures a girl called Rose, 
who brings him the greatest joys he has known, but in the 
end betrays him and brings about a tragic ending. Another 
important character, known as the Chief, leads his creator 
to meditate on the psychology of government and leadership, 
and we encounter references to Machiavelli. The moral, if 
there is one, is perhaps to be found in the following passage 
between Harry and Crab: 

“* We're rough stuff,’ said Harry, ‘ but we're the stuff of lifo 
after all.’ 

** Yes, stuff that’s so compounded that, stir it as you will, it 
resettles itself sooner or later into the same forms.’ ” 

Tribute must be paid to Mr. Collier's descriptive and 
narrative powers, to his feeling for landscape, for life, and 
for words. He has made a vigorous attempt to afford glimpses 
of “ that quite exact and abstract beauty, that possible form 
of life, that one sees through the picture of an archangel, or 
in the cruel poetry that describes a god.” 

It is a far ery, both in space and time, to Yellow Flood. 
An American engineer in the interior of China loses his 
twelve-year-old son in a flood, and then spends years trying 
to find him, Meanwhile the boy, with youthful adaptability, 
has “ gone Chinese.” They are not reunited until the very 
end of this unusual and rather fascinating book.. There are 


few psychological subtleties and there are obvious faults jp 
the construction of the story—for instance, instead of the 
interest being concentrated upon the father and son, it js 
suddenly diverted to the father’s friend Colfax. But there 
are some excellent situations, and Mr. Anderson manages to 
convey a sense of the swarming cities of China and of the 
charm of their inhabitants. He has a zest for the everyday 
things of life, and his writing has sensuous qualities which 
vivify the descriptions. It might be objected that he describes 
people too much from the outside, but he has tackled an 
original theme, and the book gives the impression of having 
been written for pleasure. Mr. Anderson can_ probably 
tell us some more about China. 

Mr. Lindsey’s sixth novel is not likely to gratify anyone 
who teaches or professes the Christian religion, for it 
symbolizes the exultant spiritual nudism of those who flee 
from self-control to birth-control, and from family ties to 
sexual escapades. Mrs. Pursy was the wife of a clergyman 
in Suffolk. ‘* She was forty-five. She had spent twenty 
years in the village; had seen her husband change from a 
fine man to an old embittered man; had hated him because 
of his bitterness, because of the disintegration of his body, 
had hated him because he held her down, imprisoned her.” 
And what did she do? She eloped with the gardener, and 
** she smelt in her nostrils the rank good smell of him . , , 
a smell of men who toil with the earth; of sweat and the 
great winds which ride inland from the sea . . . and 
the scent of a thousand flowers, of manure . . .” = Itis 
not inconceivable that the middle-aged wife of a country 
clergyman should elope with such a fragrant employee, but 
it is improbable, and great pains or great skill would have 
to be employed in a novel to make such an event seem 
inevitable. Mr. Lindsey belongs to the Dot-dot-dot school 
and also to the school of D. H. Lawrence. He _ prefers 
rhapsody to analysis or the patient accumulation of circum. 
stance, and the outlines of his characters are somewhat 
blurred. But he writes in high spirits, and his book 
is symptomatic, not only of the influence of Lawrence 
but of certain tendencies now hard at work, especially the 
tendency to try and “* put from one all the preconceived 
notions of right and wrong, to forgo the luxury of saint 
and sinner.” 

When the clergyman in Mr. Lindsey’s novel buys a novel 
by Galsworthy he murmurs to himself: ‘* Sound man, 
Galsworthy . . . Sound man.” Mr. H. W. Freeman is 
a sound man. The humanity of his viewpoint and_ the 
carefulness of his craftsmanship enable him to produce a 
sound novel. He has a sense of composition and drawing, 
and an easy naturalism, of a peculiarly English flavour, 
permeates his work. Pond Hall’s Progress, the sequel to 
Fathers of Their People, deals with life on a Suffolk farm 
during the years immediately following the War. Handsome 
Dick Brundish, a sergeant in the gunners, brings back a 
temperamental Italian bride to Pond Hall, and, like the 
numerous fictional intruders who have been bringing 3 
touch of exotic romance into conventional English sur- 
roundings ever since the Signora Neroni began flashing het 
eyes in Barchester, Teresa Brundish (née Cristofoli) does not 
fail to bring colour to East Anglia. She does more than 
that, for she becomes an unwitting instrument in the gradual 
reintegration of her surroundings. It is one of Mr. Freeman's 
merits that he knows his country well. He is not only able 
to create characters as unforced as Abner Cobb the shepherd 
and George Gale the smallholder, but is keenly aware of 
changing conditions, and introduces such figures as Tom, 
the ice-cream boy ; Stanley, the ironmonger’s assistant, who 
whisks village maidens off on his motor-bicycle to dances; 
and Major Hanney, the manager of the Industrial Farming 
Syndicate, who arrives to herald the doom of the small 
capitalist farmer and the coming of mass-production. Mr. 
Freeman is able to suggest at once the urbanization of the 
country and the continuance, in spite of it, of country ways, 
and he brings an unpretentious talent and a certain tenderness 
to the task. 
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Spring cleaning? Remember 
the poor and needy. 


The discarded clothing and boots which have accumulated 
during the past year, and which you will never wear again, 
would be an inestim- 
able boon to people 
among whom we live 
and labour in East 


London. 


Anything, however 
old, would be wel- 
comed for men, for 
women, for children. 
A suit for which you 
have no further use 
would clothe a man 
neatly and decently, 
and quite possibly 
enable him to get work 
—at last. Please rail 
or mail parcels, with your name and address 
enclosed, to The ‘Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 











Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of 


the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 


ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 











NIQUE TAAU 





Thanks from Tanganyika. 


A native African boy in Tanganyika lost a leg. 
(.M.S. Missionaries brought his need to the notice 
of the Society, which supplied him with a bracket- 
and-pin leg. The following are extracts from a 
translation of his letter of thanks :— 





“T have great joy in the gift I have received from 
you, and this gift, which I never want to forget, 
is the leg which has come all the way from England. 
You are very zealous on my behalf.” 


TTT TTL LULL 


IIA 


lll 


The great widespread work of the Society has 
been carried on for over 70 years, during which 
it has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor 


An Annual Subscription of 10s, 6d. or a Life Subscription 
of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to two “ Letters ” each | 
year—and so on in proportion to amount contributed. = 


Address: The Secretary, 


Royal 
Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 
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Hedge Trimmings 
A. G. STREET 


Author of “‘Farmer’s Glory” and “Strawberry Roan” _ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “Delightful.”” NEWS- 
CHRONICLE : ‘Profit and enduring pleasure.” 7/6 





Spotlight 


on Germany 


ERICH ROLL 


WEEK-END REVIEW: “‘Admirable. Should be read by 
every thinking person who has time to realize the 
appalling gravity of the news of the day.” 7/6 





The innocent Eye 
HERBERT READ 


Impressions of the early years of childhood spent cn a 
remote Yorkshire farm. SUNDAY TIMES: “A rare 
bock.”’ 6/- 





Musicians’ Gallery 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


LISTENER: ‘“‘The next best thing to meeting one 
composer after another, as well as a good many other 
interesting people (d’Annunzio, Arnold Bennett, 
Diaghilev) in the flesh.” Illustrated. 18'- 





Contract Bridge 
Blue Book of 1933 


ELY CULBERTSON 


The new Blue Book gives the Culbertson system with 
the modifications he has introduced, and much im- 
portant material on further refinements of play. 6/- 





The A.B.C. of 


Economics 
EZRA POUND 


A concise introduction to “‘volutionist economics.”’ 3/6 





interpreting 


the Universe 
JOHN MACMURRAY 


C. E. M. Joad in the SPECTATOR: “A book of first- 
rate interest, the product of one of the most original 
minds of our time.” 5/< 
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Current Literature 


A HISTORY OF THE MARRANOS 
By Cecil Roth 

That anti-Semitism is as stupid as it is brutal seems to be 
the moral of Mr. Cecil Roth’s learned History of the Marranos 
(Routledge, 18s.).. The Marranos, or ‘ Swine,” were those 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews who in the later middle ages 
anecepted baptism to escape massacre. These conversos 
or ‘New Christians’? were numerous and wealthy, and 
many of them rose to high places in both Church and State. 
Outwardly Catholic, they often, if not always, maintained in 
private their Jewish rites and traditions. Isabella the 
Catholic’s Treastirer, Luis de Santangel, who helped Columbus 
to obtain the royal patronage for his Atlantic adventure, 
was a Marrano; some say that Columbus himself was one, 
like several of his companions. But after the avowed Jews 
had been expelled from Spain in 1492, the Inquisition began 
to spy out the erypto-Jews, and for several centuries the 
Peninsula and the Spanish colonies were disgraced by the 
persecution of these unhappy people. Thousands of them 
emigrated to Turkey, Northern Europe and America. The 
great Jewish community at Amsterdam was much strengthen- 
ed by them and helped to sustain the Dutch revolt and long 
war against Spain. A few Marranos came to London in the 
sixteenth century; one of them was Queen Elizabeth’s 
physician, Lopez, who was executed on a charge of attempting 
to poison her—a charge trumped up by his political enemies 
like Essex. Under Cromwell Marrano immigration was 
connived at, and the newcomers were, the author says, 
accorded fuller liberty even than they would enjoy in Holland. 
He gives a long list of the Marranos and their descendants who 
have risen to eminence, like Spinoza, Ricardo, Disraeli, 
Grove (of the Dictionary of Music) and Lombroso, : Spain in 
her decadence needed the clever and industrious people 
whom she had burnt or exiled. 


ENGLISH POEMS 1660-1800 

Selected by Ronald S. Crane 
The year 1660, as Professor Cazamian has observed, was 
one of great significance in the history of English literature. 
With the restoration of the monarchy, modern England, so 
far as literature is concerned, was brought to birth. The 
period was one of quick change and development, both in 














It pays a bank to be used by its 





customers, though many of tts 
services cost the customer nothing | 
It is the Westminster Bank’s policy 

: 


to popularize its services by issuing 
simply worded accounts of various 
ways in which it is glad to be used. 
These bright covered little leaflets 
are conspicuous in any branch of 
the Bank, and may be taken freely. J] 
They already comprise ‘39 Advan- 
tages ofan Account’, ‘Points before 
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the arrangement of the social order and in culture, ‘Ty, 
new spirit in literature showed. itself by an increased Tegard 
for precision and clarity, by an insistence on the intellectuay 
factor in art, and by the realization that inspiration wag pot 
unsusceptible to discipline. Mr. Crane’s anthology (A 
Collection of English Poems, 1660-1800; Harper, 15s, ) pro- 
vides a perfect illustration in miniature of the classical moye. 
ment and of the intellectual refinement of the years whic, 
sponsored it. His selections, throwing emphasis on the 
achievements of Cowley, Waller, Marvell, Dryden, Prior 
Swift, Gay, Pope, Matthew Green and Goldsmith, and 
including almost every poet who merits attention, brings ys 
down to Burns and the beginning of the Romantic movement 
It is impossible to speak too highly of Mr. Crane’s industry 
or of the taste which has informed his choice. 


NAKED ASCETIC 
By Victor Dane 

Mr. Victor Dane appears to have really studied some of the 
less known but undeniably important methods of the Yogis 
at first hand, but it is also obvious from his book (Naked 
Ascetic, Rider, 7s. 6d.) that he has only a cursory acquaint. 
ance with the languages and customs of the Indian people 
and that he did not succeed in meeting many of the serious 
exponents of Yoga. He has some amusing, and_ several 
frankly scandalous sturies about the holy men of India, 
and he recounts a very old and horrible practice of certain 
Tantriks, which has brought the whole sect into disrepute 
amongst Indians themselves. But the casual reader js 
left to suppose that an orgiastic ceremony in a burial ground 
is a central and characteristic feature of the Tantra, which 
it is not, and that the devotees of that philosophy are a pack 
of ash-smeared, libidinous charlatans, which is a gross and 
ignorant libel on many eminent gurus of Puri, Benares and 
Srinagar. Mr. Dane has lighted on many half-truths, and 
expressed them with a good deal of cleverness, but his 
information is ill-digested, and the manner in which it is 
conveyed is likely to do harm. 


FULL MEASURE 
By De Valda 

While still in his teens, Mr. De Valda shipped to Australia 
under sail, and there recouped his fortunes—which had 
dwindled to threepence net-——-by eating three week-old penny 
buns for a prize of a guinea. As assistant master in a 
Seminary for young ladies, he admits that he put a perhaps 
too liberal interpretation on the process known as “ finishing,” 
but he did better as a planter in the Cannibal Islands, in 
spite of blackwater fever and a more or less continuous 
hail of arrows. Thereafter he studied in Paris and at Bonn; 
knocked about the Caribbean; lost a sweetheart in the 
Jamaican tidal wave; held a Government appointment 
on the Gold Coast; became general manager of a rubber 
and cocoa estate in Panama: faced a firing party in Ecuador 
and saw the President of that republic flayed alive ; reported 
on estates in British Honduras, Spanish Honduras, Cuba 
and Costa Rica; fought as a gunner in Flanders; was 
attached to intelligence; rescued a spy from Germany; 
sank a submarine off Illyria; was instrumental in saving 
Lloyd George from being poisoned with curare ; and learnt 
as a result of all this, to ‘* value manliness in men and woman- 
liness in women,”’ Mr. De Valda’s picaresque autobiography 
(Full Measure, Arthur Barker, 9s.) is colourful to the point 
of being sometimes (but not often) incredible. He is never 
profound but always engaging, and he emerges (if only by 
virtue of having no Christian name and quoting Klla Wheeler 
Wilcox) as a very remarkable person. 


MEN AND GREATURES IN UGANDA 
By Sir John Bland-Sutton, Bart. 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. are the publishers of this 
volume, and 12s. seems to be an exorbitant price to pay fora 
book which appeared in 1911 under the title of Man and 
Beast in Eastern Ethiopia. Ut is true that they announce 
that the author * continued his interest in the natives, beasts 
and birds of the Rift Valley and the country round the 
Victoria Lake,” but there is no indication of such mental 
activity in this production. ‘To all intents and purposes it is 
a reissue under a new title: popularization is indicated by 
the omission of a few remarks which might possibly have 4 
technical value, but for the most part the text remains ub 
changed, and all the illustrations except one have appeared 
before. The book was superfluous when it first appeared, 
but its comparatively early date excused the numerous errors 
for which there is no justification in the present issuc. Evel 
the simplest political and territorial changes have not beet 
recognized. Not more than thirty pages are concerned with 
Uganda, despite its title ; and it is strange that one who has 
continued his interest in East Africa should not be aware o 


such elementary facts as the change in the designation o 


what was the Uganda Railway : 


this spoils a naive ape 
strophe in the second chapter. ‘To reissue under a new titles 


book that is substantially unchanged is hardly ethical ; whet F7 


the book is as bad as this one, it is also pointless, 
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A HEADMASTER REMEMBERS 
By Guy Kendall 

The educator of youth, like the monk in his cloister, is 
detached from the workaday world. ‘Thus Mr. Guy Kendall's 
agreeably written antobiography, A JIcadmaster Remembers 
(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.), must needs appeal mainly to academic 
readers, Who will like his recollections of Eton and Magdalen 
and of pre-War Charterhouse where he taught for some 
years before becoming headmaster of University College 
School. He had one short and strenuous experience of 
settlement work in Ancoats, Manchester, in 1900-1, and 
this chapter in the book is of special interest. Mr. Kendall 
js judiciously reticent about his later problems. But he 
shares the growing doubts about the wisdom of dropping 
the classics in favour of ** Science ” from the age of fourteen ; 
joys from the “ modern side” who are supposed to have 
sudied chemistry and physics for years often prove inferior 
to their classical comrades when, side by side, they begin a 
scientific course at the university. Mr. Kendall has also 
abandoned his youthful belief that all men are born equal in 
talent and, judging from the performances of the county 
scholars at his school, concludes ** that the intellectual heredity 
of the working class is not equal to that of the middle class.” 


JACOB EPSTEIN 
By L. B. Powell 

It appears now to be fairly generally agreed that Epstein 
is successful as a modeller of portrait busts, but opinion is 
violently divided over the merits of his carvings. It seems 
that you must either worship or hate the latter and that 
you may go to either extreme however moderate your view 
of the portrait busts may be. Mr. Powell in his new review of 
the sculptor’s work, Jacob Epstein (Chapman and Hall, 
is. 6d.), maintains that this is all wrong and that you must 
pass the same judgement on the carvings as on the modell’ngs. 
He is probably right in this opinion, but not for the 
reasons that he gives. The truth of the matter is that, 
though Epstein produces works of a very different kind 
when he carves and when he models, he attains to about the 
same degree of success in Loth techniques. That is to say, 
in both he is a rather good but not very interesting artist, 
who occasionally produces a bust of great merit such as 
“Paul Robeson,” or ‘* Lydia,” and a carving of the same 
sort of merit such as ‘** Rima.” On the other hand, he can 
fall to a very low level as in the bust of the Prime Minister, 
a wholly mediocre work, or in the ** Day” on St. James's 
Park Station. In general in his carvings he seems more 
at ease in works conceived more or less as bas-reliefs such 
is “Rima” or “ Night” than in those completely in the 
round such as ‘* Genesis,’ which the shapeless modelling of 
the belly and the discontinuities about the breasts prevent 
from being entirely successful. Mr. Powell's criticisms of 
individual works of Epstein are generally enlightening, 
but when he plunges into aesthetics he is less convincing. 
His summary of English sculpture before Epstein is too 
brief to be accurate and his love of undefined abstractions 
makes the more general passages on the function of sculpture 
vague and sometimes misleading. 


% * * BS 


THE “POLITICAL QUARTERLY” 

The Political Quarterly for April deserves attention for an 
American view of * War Debts and Peace Credits” by 
Professor W. T. Elliott, of Harvard. He assumes that we 
can afford to pay our war debt to the United States and that 
we cannot repudiate it. ‘* But the air must be cleared by 
un immediate and more extended moratorium; we must 
yet more of the assets of our debtors put upon the table 
hefore we settle.” He expects us to give encouragement to 
American imports and to pay partly in rare metals that 
America does not produce, and in return to get the debt 
reduced and to have the repudiated State debts set off against 
our obligations, Professor Elliott’s article is practical, but 
even he fails to realize the meaning of the Lausanne agreement 
of last year. Lord Passfield contributes a long and ingenious 
article on * Soviet Russia as a Federal State,’ in the course 
of which he admits that the whole structure is absolutely 
controlled by a small minority of Communists and yet holds 
up the paper constitution as worthy of study. As if the 
British Empire had not several good examples of real federal 
States! Yet Lord Passtield was once at the Colonial Office. 


ERRATUM. 
WE regret that, through a printer’s error, two words were 
wrongly inserted last week in Messrs. Lovat Dickson’s 
advertisement of Nis Petersen’s The Street of the Sandalmakers. 
The sentences quoted from Mr. Hugh Walpole’s review 
should run : 


.- ‘The background of the story is alivo with detail; detail that 
‘ never cumbersome nor merely erudite. Mr. Petersen has done 
a6 Most diffieult thing—he has translated his great knowledge 
mito actual and living faet.’’. - 





The Modern Home 
Gleanings from Olympia 


Tur ‘“ Ideal Home ” Exhibition generally brings to light a 
certain number of appliances which are nowhere else so con- 
veniently displayed. Unfortunately, one is often deterreci 
from examining them by the importunities of the salesmen in 
the galleries where they are chiefly to be found. I shouln 
have thought that these Scho-tailor methods must frightes 
away more custom than they capture. Not all the exhibitors 
adopt them, of course ; but the well-behaved stall-holder- 
must often suffer from the efforts of their vociferous neign 
bours, since one is apt to hurry with downcast eye past good 
and bad alike, or, worse still, to avoid their vicinity 
altogether. 

A new form of artificial daylight, by means of ** N.L. 
reflectors, deserves an early and congratulatory mention- 
Any daylight lamps that I have hitherto examined have give 1 
out a rather unpleasant greenish-blue light. One obed- 
iently accepted the statement that it was the same as day- 
light—with the tacit reservation that it must have been 
rather an unpleasant sort of day: but one felt inclined to go 
on risking eye-strain by using ordinary electric lamps rather 
than exhibit the unhealthy pallor which the ersatz daylight 
gave. Furthermore, most daylight lamps seem more suitable 
in appearance for the laboratory than for the home, and ar 
by no means economical in the amount of current they use for 
the light produced. The * N.L.” reflectors are a great im- 
provement. In the first place, the light they give is extremely 
pleasant and becoming: it might be reflected sunlight from 
the best sort of day. Then it is extremely efficient. The 
makers claim a 40 per cent. increase of efficiency over even 
ordinary electric lighting. Certainly I should have judged onc 
of their lamps to be 100 watts, whereas it was only 60. This 
is not surprising, since the device consists of a reflector which 
does not sereen off all the rays of the ordinary bulbs used, but 
mixes with them a proportion of over-corrected light so that 
the sum is equivalent to pure daylight. A further advantage 
of this is that in many cases only the reflector need be bought, 
and these are by no means expensive, ranging from 7s. up- 
wards. The complete fittings exhibited and catalogued 
bowls, pendants, standards and desk-lights—- are all extremely 
well-designed. In fact, were I furnishing to-day, I should 
not hesitate to instal ** N.L.” artificial daylight in several 
rooms. 

The many excellent qualities of birch (which the layman 
will recognize as the wood of which three-ply tea-chests are 
made) have hardly been given the credit they deserve because 
of the appearance of the wood itself. Louis Bamberger 
and Sons show an exhibit of Canadian birch treated in a 
new way which should go far to remedy this neglect. The 
timber is impregnated right through with some substance 
which gives it almost exactly the appearance of walnut 
in fact an expert might be pardoned for failing to notice 
the difference. Birch is considerably less than half the 
price of walnut (besides being more consistent in quality), 
and the cost of impregnation by no means makes up the 
difference ; so that the new product should find many 
applications with a substantial saving of expense. It may 
be particularly recommended to anyone who wants a good- 
looking and hard-wearing floor. 

Among the smaller exhibits the “ Agfa” Artificial Silk 
Sponge deserves a recommendation which must seem absurd 
at first sight for so insignificant a product. But its glass- 
cleaning properties are marvellous. A sheet of glass can be 
smeared with grease, wiped with one side of an “ Agfa” 
sponge, wiped with the other side—and it is not only cleaned 
but polished! For all purposes where chamois-leathers 
have hitherto been used, it is obvious that silk sponges will 
be used in future. They do not become slimy; they are 
easily cleaned again and again; and they reduce the time 
of washing and polishing shiny surfaces by about four-fifths. 
In particular, their sharp corners are admirably adapted 
for getting right to the edges of window-panes. The cellulose 
finish of cars, too, offers another obvious field for their use. 
They cost one shilling and sixpence. 

While on the subject of window-cleaning I must also cali 
attention to the * Carter Window Washer” for windows 
which cannot easily be reached by hand. This consists of 
a small water-filled receptacle wielded at the end of a long 
pole. One side is fitted with a strip of felt kept automatically 
moist, and along the opposite side is a str:p of rubber, The 
dirt is removed by the felt and a polish imparted by the 
rubber. This appliance, too, should simplify what is often 
an awkward and even dangerous operation. 

G. M. Boumprrey., 


[Enquiries arising out of articles on “The Modern Home” 
should be addressed to the Editor of Tux. SrEcTAtTOR, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, and marked “ Modern Home” in the top left- 
hand corner. ] 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong. The liability of mem- 
bers is lireited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


THE HON. J. J. PATERSON’S REVIEW 


Wn ordinary yearly general mesting of the sbareholders of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was held at tho 
head office on February 25th last. The Hon. J. J. Paterson (chair- 
man) presided. 

The Chief Manager, having read the notice convening the meeting, 
the chairman said: After making full provision for losses and con- 
tingencies the net profits for the year. amount to $16,893,720.59, 
an inerease over the previous year of a little over $4 lacs or, expressed 
in sterling, an increase of about £70,000. 

After the deducting the interim dividend paid at Is. 3}d. and 
directors’ remuneration, the amount available for distribution is 
$12,619,033.39, which it is proposed to deal with as follows : 

To pay a final dividend of £3 per share (subject to 

deduction of income-tax) .. ANS < --  $7,680,000.00 
Transfer to bank premises account ate ~~ 1,500,000.00 
Carry forward tu new account ve ee ve 3,439,033.39 





$12,619,033.39 

The year 1931 was a very bad one from every point of view, but 
I think we can say that from a trade point of view 1932 was even 
worse. In these circumstances I feel that the figures we are now 
putting before you can be considered satisfactory. 

The silver market for the last few years has furnished the chairman 
with considerable material for comment in his speech at the bank 
meeting. On the present occasion I find myself with but little to 
say on the subject. 

As regard the year’s prices, fluctuations extended from high points 
of 20,,,d. and 31} U.S. cents to the lowest quotations of the year, 
163d. and 244 cents. Shanghai taels touched Is. 114}d. high at a 
eross-rate of 348 and Is. 7}d. low at a cross-rate of 356. I will only 

»oint to the obvious fact that the one certain direction in which to 
ek for the strength of the silver market is the revival of export 
twade from China and India. 

At the close of a third full year of world-wide trade depression 
my review of the state of affairs in the countries which interest us 
most cannot be very cheerful, but I should like to voice our share 
in the expressions of satisfaction and pride which have been called 
forth by the courageous manner in which our Government has dealt 
with the formidable problems of national finance. 

China entered on 1932 fecling the full shock of the slump in world 
prices as well as tho after-effects of the record fioods of the previous 
summer, while, in addition to this, the opening weeks of the year 
brought a still further calamity in the shape of the fighting in and 
around Shanghai. ‘Trade had, at the same time, to shoulder the 
burden of the first full year of the increased tariff. The accumulative 
efiect shows in the Customs figures. Imports, which for the last 
five years had been steadily rising, and exports, which had remained 
fairly constant, both registered heavy declines over and above the 
inevitable reductions due to the loss of Manchuria’s trade. 

The shrinkage in Chinese exports ean be put down in the main to 
the drop in commodity values. There is hope for the future in the 
improved running of the railways, the increase in motor roads, and 
the recovery of large productive areas in Central China from Com- 
munist hands, The reduction in world stocks of many raw mate- 
rials exported from China also opens the way to a better foreign 
demand, and J think we may fairly hope that, when the 
depression lifts, China will not be behindhand in sharing in the 
recovery. 

Our three Manchurian offices give us a substantial stake in that 
territory. The economic effects of the conflict are, of course, well 
known, the most serious being, I suppose, the enormous increase of 
banditry, which has so gravely affected the farmers that they were 
said to have cut down their sowings of staple crops by something 
like 50 per cent. The new tariff barricr has, of course, interrupted 
trade, and we hear that many Chinese merchants have liquidated 
their affairs to return inside the Wall. 

The spending of the accumulated fund of the remitted British 

soxer Indemnity—nearly £3,500,000—began during the year. The 

bulk of the material purchased to date has been for tho Chinese 
railways. British engines, rolling stock and material have been 
supplied to the Tientsin-Pukow, Kiaotsi and other Government 
lines, and funds have been voted for several new enterprises. 

Chinese Government finance remains somewhat of a closed hook 
to the outside observer, but the publication last December of Mr. 
T. V. Soong’s third annual statement provided sufficient data to 
show that tho exchequer had borne up modcrately well against un- 
favourable conditions at home and abroad. From the improvement 
in railway earnings no iminediate relief has, 1 am sorry to say, 
acerucd to unpaid foreign creditors. It is, however, encouraging 
to Journ that Mr. Ku Meng Yu, the present Minister of Railways, is 
eccupying himself with the problem of overdue debts. The need for 
this is great if Chinese creait is to be checked on the downhill course. 
The proud reputation for honouring obligations which China used 
to possess has suffered sadly by her Government’s record during 
recent years, especially in regard to the railways. While I hold it 
a duty not to gloss over these facts, we should not be blind to tho 
efforts made to maintain the status of other classes of loan secured 
on the Customs and salt. 

The teport and accounts were adopted. 





Finance—Public & Private 
Capital for Small Businesses 


As a result of comments made in these columns last 
February upon the need for improving facilities fo, 
obtaining finance for the smaller units of industry, ] 
have reeeived various communications, some of them 
making certain definite suggestions. 

Among the suggestions received I have perused with 
interest the rough outline of a scheme by Mr. R. Hugh 
Roberts, of Dorsmgton Manor, Stratford-on-Avon, which 
might be described as one designed to mect more 
especially the requirements of very small businesses, 
Without necessarily endorsing all the points put forward 
by Mr. Roberts, I feel that some readers of The Spectator 
may be interested to know some of the points in this 
scheme, though I am afraid that space will not permit 
my filling in the many details supplied by Mr. Roberts, 
The author of the scheme lays particular stress on the 
difficulty of very small business enterprises, of however 
promising a character, obtainmg support in the City, 
There is, of course, a certain amount of truth in his 
assertion that if a sum of a quarter of a million or more 
is required to launch a new undertaking, there are, at 
certain periods, many finance houses almost competing 
for the opportunity to underwrite and float the concern, 
If, on the other hand, some small undertaking, perhaps 
with a few years of steady progress behind it and with 
proved markets and possibilities, requires a small capital 
investment of from £5,000 to £25,000, the greatest diff- 
culty is experieneed im finding any organization prepared 
to handle it. 


Prea vor toe SMALL ENTERPRISES. 


Nevertheless, the day of the small business has by 
no means passed, and Mr. Roberts points out that, after 
all, many of the big businesses live by supplying the 
smaller ones. The large iron and steel works live on 
the thousands of other businesses buying and _ using 
their products. The more prosperous the smaller busi- 
ness, the more men each little business employs the 
more business the large undertakings will do and the 
less the national uncmployment will be. 


New Finance Company PRrovosen. 


Of course, assistance is given from time to time by 
the joint stock banks in connexion with overdrafts on 
full security, but such assistance is usually of a temporary 
nature and is severely restricted in amount. It is 
suggested, therefore, that a new finance company or 
ecmpanies might be formed with the object of providing 
an ceonomical means of supplying finance for capital 
purposes for sound British mdustries which are too 
small to secure their capital through the present estab- 
lished channels. It is proposed that the new finance 
company should have a capital of anything from £100,000 
to £200,000, and that it should have branches scattered 
over industrial centres so that small industries desiring 
finance would apply for preference through a local 
branch manager or, of course, applications could be 
made direct. As regards some of the proposed methods 
of aiding small industries, I append the actual wording 
of Mr. Roberts’ suggestion : 


Metuop or Arpine Swaut Inpestrrinms. 


“(a) An applicant satisfying preliminary requirements to 4 
thoroughly investigated (by an organization appointed by the 
Finance Company, but at tho expense of applicant) as to financial, 
production, merchandising, and market conditions and personuel. 

(b) Upon approval of the investment, the Finance Company te 
acquire securities in the industry. The interest rate payable on 
this investment to be 1% above bankers’ rate. In addition, the 
Finance Company to be assigned a reasonable percentage of the 
ordinary share capital of the small industry, and. io have 
representation on the Board of Directors. 

“(e) The small industry to re-purchase investment in five year 
by regular payments, and to have option to re-purchase ordinary 
shares held by Finance Company at an accountant’s valuation. 

“(d) The small industry may secure additional finance if growth 
of business «makes it desirable. At no ‘time, dhowever, doe 
investment run beyond a five year period.” 


(Continued on page 550.) 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





ANNUAL MEETING—WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1933 





LORD REVELSTOKE’S ADDRESS 





TRIENNIAL VALUATION——BONUSES MAINTAINED 





Tx annual meeting of the members of the United Kingdom 
Tmperanco and General Provident Institution was held on 
April 12th, at Southern House, Cannon Street. Station, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Revelstoke (Chairman of the Institution) 
jn presenting the Report and moving the adoption of the Balance- 
Sheet said : The factors of Interest Yield, Mortality and Expenses, 
in conjunction with the management of Investments, are those 
which exercise «@ predominant influence on the prosperity of @ 
Life Office and on the profits which can be allotted to its participat- 
ing policies. The amount of these profits is ascertained at the 
periodical valuations and the report in your hands contains the 
results of the triennial valuation made at December 31st, 1932. 

Ido not propose to trouble you with the technical details of the 
valuation of the liabilities—they are fully set forth in the Actuary’s 
report—beyond emphasizing that the valuation has been made on 
the very stringent basis adopted at each investigation since 1923. 
This basis makes ample provision for all contingencies and ensures 
that our reserves are maintained at a high level. 

Comrounp Bonusius JUSTIFIED. 

The surplus disclosed by the valuation was £1,741,804, and as 
this included. £224,884 brought forward undivided from the previous 
valuation, the working profit of the three years was £1,516,920, to 
which should be added £80,337 paid as Interim Bonus on polieies 
becoming claims during the Triennium, making a total profit of 
£1,597,257. 

In view of this satisfactory result, the Directors have felt justified 
in declaring compound bonuses at the same high rates as those 
allotted at the valuation three years ago. As set forth in the 
Valuation report the new bonuses are at rates ranging from 41s, 
per £100 assured per annum on policies in the General Section 
and on short term Endowment Assurances in the Temperance 
Section to 45s. per £100 assured per annum on whole-life policies 
in the Temperance Section, Endowment Assurances in the Tem- 
perance Section when the original term was 25 years or longer 
receiving 43s. per £100 per annum. 

At these rates the reversionary bonuses added to policies entitled 
to share amount to nearly £2,000,000, the cash equivalent being 
{1,464,349. The balance carried forward undivided is thus 
£277,455, an increase of more than £50,000 on the corresponding 
amount at (h> previous valuation. 

These bonuses, being allotted on the ‘‘ Compound ”’ system are, 
of course, reckoned not only on the original amount of the Policy 
but on the sum assured as increased by existing bonuses. The 
older the policy, therefore, the greater the bonus. On policies of 
the longest durations the rate of bonus is more than doubled in the 
General Section and nearly trebled in the Temperance Section, 

THE CHOICE OF CREATING SPECIAL RESERVES. 

Turning now from the consideration of our actuarial liability to 
the balance-sheet which forms part of the directors’ report, I will 
ak you to run rapidly through the main items on the asset side. 
Mortgages, loans, ground rents and house properties need no 
comment fron me beyond that which has already been made upon 
them by your actuary. They figure in the balance-sheet at prices 
which are satisfactory to your directors, and account for £6,697,953 
ofthe total. If the trend of the money market continues towards 
ease, we shall have to reckon, in the future, with a diminution in our 
revenue from these sourees. The remaining assets, other than 
{565,504 of cash, accrued interest and miscellaneous items, consist 
of your Stock Exchange investments amounting in aggregate value 
to £13,990,420. These investments, as the actuary has told you, 
ae valued for the purposes of the present balance-sheet at the 
middle market prices (less accrued interest) current on December 
30th, 1932. 

In adopting this formula, we are reverting to what was the 
Institution’s usual practice before the year 1923. In ordinary 
years, profits or losses realized in the course of our investment 
operations are employed automatically in adjustment of our book 
values. When, as happened in 1923 and is happening again this 
year, the profit to be dealt with is out of the ordinary, we have the 
choice of creating special reserves, as we did in 1923, by lowering 
the basis of valuation, or of adhering, as we are doing now, to 
“middle prices” as a satisfactory criterion of value and carrying 
the surplus protit to our published investment contingency reserve, 
where it will be available to make good any depreciation in trustee 
securities which a revival of trade may bring with it. This general 
reserve, as you see, now amounts to £700,000 and if you will add to 
"mn your minds, the reserve which is implied in taking a 24 per 
fent. return as the basis for calculating our liabilities, you will 
tonclude, I hope, that every proper precaution has been taken to 
protect your interests against future eventualities. For the satis- 
lactory tinancial position in which we find ourselves we have to 
thank, in large measure, the investment policy consistently pursued 
recent years by your board of directors, 





Fatt tn ComMopity Prices AND RISE IN SECURITY PRICES. 

Those of you who were present at our annual meeting threo 
years ago may remember that my predecessor in the Chair, Mr. 
Runciman, then pointed out that in the light of past experience a 
fall in commodity prices should be the precursor of a corresponding 
rise in security prices. This logical sequence of events was, as a 
matter of fact, delayed for some years by other counter-balancing 
factors, and although the price level continued to fall, it was 
not till September, 1931, that the normal economic reaction showed 
itself in a rapid rise in the volume of credit (Bankers and Banking 
Deposits) accompanied by an active buying movement in gilt-edged 
securities. In conformity with the principle enunciated, and in 
expectation of the coming fall in interest rates, your Institution’s 
holdings of British Government securities were, at the. beginning 
of 1932, almost entirely composed of long-dated securities. In 
the first half of that year these holdings were substantially increased 
and are now valued, as you see, at £6,818,976, a sum which represents 
in round figures one half of your total investment in marketable 
securities. Thus it has come about that, by confining ourselves, 
as we were in duty bound to do, to the one obviously safe and 
profitable field of investment, we have been able to preserve, 
and even to ameliorate the condition of, the interests entrusted to 
our charge at a time when in other fields the fall in the price-level 
has wrought widespread misfortune and loss. For, indeed, the 
world is still in great distress. In the great industrial countries 
unemployment stalks the highways. Including dependents, a 
hundred million persons may be affected. In the producing countries, 
other millions are prevented, by measures designed for their 
protection, from exercising their purchasing power on the goods 
which a mechanised world is only too ready to turn out in abundance. 
In spite of some brave declarations of interdependence, we still 
have before us the spectacle of national units vying with one 
another in the use of economic weapons which tend generally to 
stifle individual enterprise by taking trade out of the hands of 
those whose business it is to carry it on, and putting it under the 
control of Government officials. Even the mighty American 
Union, the largest aggregation of human energy and natural 
resources which the world has ever known, has lately had to confess 
the ternporary impotence of her banking mechanism in the face 
of an ever-receding price-level and a rapid disappearance of public 
confidence. 

Instead of dwelling on these gloomy topics, I would prefer to 
indieate others which suggest that perhaps the outlook is not 
wholly black. At home, for instance, we can point to the successful 
conversion of part of our internal debt, and to the growing con- 
fidence in our curreney, as satisfactory features. Again, the 
growing output of gold, to which I drew your passing attention 
last year, may prove, in the long run, to be a deciding factor in 
bringing about a rise in commodity prices and in bridging the 
gulf which now, to the detriment of both, separates creditor from 
debtor. If this is a correct view, there should be no need for tho 
artificial inflation of prices, not any object in adding momentum 
to a rise which in any case is pending, it being remembered that 
the world’s great need is for stable, not for soaring, markets. 

On the economic side, such factors as I have named may be 
counted as making for convalescence. Some day, if we can wait 
long enough, mass-production will find its counterpart in mass- 
consumption ; and in the end the wonders of human effort and 
research will find their true reward in the enrichment and eleva- 
tion of human life. But, economic satisfaction is not all. There 
are, as Professor Fieure, in a recent book, has so ably pointed out, 
other and deeper satisfactions, satisfactions of a  sul.jective 
character, for which the world is starving. The sense of liberty, 
of stability and of security —these are things which governments 
might worthily employ their time in disseminating among their 
neighbours. Let me then, in conclusion, try to fix your attention 
for ® moment on a psychological factor which may be working 
at the present moment. 

The influence of America’s buying and productive power on the 
price-level can hardly be overestimated. Her prosperity, or the 
reverse, spells that of Europe. Her example carries immense 
weight. In their newly-elected President, it seems as if the people 
of the United States have at last found the interpreter of thoughts 
and aspirations which have long been misunderstood or suy pvessed. 
In a recently published essay, Mr. Roosevelt makes use of these 
words: “I believe that we are at the threshold of a fundamental 
change in our economic thought. 1 believe that in future we aro 
going to think less about the producer and more about the con- 
sumer.” If this is, as I believe it to be, the voice of America 
making itself heard, in simple language, through the mists of 
artificiality and restraint, and if the American people are really 
standing on the threshold of a new era, it is diffieult to resist tho 
conclusion that the world’s recovery and the liberation of mankind 
may not be so far off as is sometimes supposed, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 548.) 


An InpustriaL Trust. 

It is proposed that the company should have a small 
Board of Directors in London, with a General Manager, 
Local Directors to be appointed at some of the industrial 
centres. It is part of the scheme that emphasis should 
be upon safety with adequate reserves, and that the 
dividends on the Ordinary shares should be secondary 
to these factors. Ultimately it is maintained that 
when the Finance Company proves to have been of real 
service to the industries financed, its holdings of 
Ordinary shares in those industries should constitute, 
in effect, a sound investment trust of holdings of good 
small industries and should result in substantial profits 
to holders of the Finance Company’s ordinary shares. 

With regard to the question of management, it is 
proposed that there should be a representative number 
of directors of practical business experience, and that 
in order to secure the necessary localized interest, 
contact and control, the directors should be mainly 
drawn from the chief industrial districts. Local panels 
or boards could be formed to supervise investigations 
and to be available for service on boards of assisted 
companies. No restriction to be placed on the directors 
in acquiring securities in a small British business, but 
the safety of the capital invested to be considered more 


important than the possible dividend rate on any 
acquired Ordinary shares of small businesses. 
There are many other details in connexion with 


Mr. Roberts’ scheme which space will not permit me to 
set out, but I think that I have summarized fairly his 
general ideas ; and without, as I have said, necessarily 
supporting the scheme in its entirety, I am heartily in 
sympathy with any measures intended to encourage 
small business enterprises, for I am not at all sure that 
the principles of mass production have not been pressed 
too far, with some detriment not only to individual 
enterprise but to general economic conditions. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


RIsE IN INVESTMENT STOCKS. 


Tur stock markets have been overshadowed during the 
past week by the Easter holidays and to some extent also 
by Budget uncertainties. Making allowance, however, for 
these factors the general tone of markets has been fairly 
good, the most noteworthy exception being the heavy fall 
in German Bonds. High-class investment stocks have been 
favourably affected by cheap money and by the reduction 
of the Bank Rate in New York, while no better indication 
of the growing scarcity of high-class investment stocks giving 
a good yield to the investor could be afforded than the fact 
that J. Lyons & Co. successfully placed on Tuesday an 
issue of £1,700,000 in 4 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture 
stock at the high price of 104 per cent. Eighteen months 
ago it would have been impossible even forthe British Govern- 
ment to have borrowed at such a low rate of interest. 


* * * * 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 


The annual meetings of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation are always awaited with interest by 
reason of the fact that the speech of the Chairman usually 
contains some interesting and useful comments upon the 
general situation in the Far East. On the present occasion 
the Chairman of the meeting, the Hon. J. J. Paterson, 
dealt faithfully and impartially both with favourable and 
unfavourable features in the Chinese situation. The heavy 
fall in China’s exports he attributed in the main to the great 
fall in commodity prices, but at the same time he also referred 
to the ** uncertain quality of some of the principal exports,” 
while, he added, “the universal disease of frozen credits 
appears to have invaded China and hampered the movement of 
goods, a season of bumper crops having by an irony of fate come 
at the same time with a general drying up of native banking 
facilities.’ On the other hand the Chairman also referred 
to some favourable developments, among which he mentioned 
the improved running of the railways, the increase in motor 
roads and the recovery of large productive areas in Central 
China from Communist hands. After referring to the fact 
that China’s purely domestic affairs in the last year have 
Lrought no important changes, such wars as took place 


a, 


having been happily localized, with no material alterat; 
in the relations between Nanking and the provinces Mr 
,aterson said : a 
“Tf the year has left its lesson it is, I would venture to say, t} 
old lesson of. patience. China’s advance along the road of political 
reintegration must inevitably be slow, and it is useless fop 4 
expect too rapid a rate of progress. Even the form which the final 
solution of the national problem will take is still far from certain 
and in this transitional period we may rest content with seeing 
another year go by without any further return of widespread ¢jyj 
warfare.” 
* * oa * 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


In the course of his speech to shareholders of the National 
Bank of India at the recent meeting of that institution, gj, 
Charles McLeod, the Chairman, made some very interesting 
comments on present conditions in India. Referring tj 
the recent large gold exports from that country Sir Charl 
emphasized the important part which they had played jy 
enabling India to maintain a favourable trade balance at 4 
period when commodity prices had been at a low level. He 
also referred in satisfactory terms to the comprehensive 
scheme of restriction in the tea industry, the effects of which 
had been beneficial. It is not only this country which jg 
affected by Japanese competition, and Sir Charles referred 
to the menace of that competition to India accompanied, 
as it is, with dumping of goods of all sorts, the effect, of 
course, reacting upon our Manchester trade. There were, 
he said, hopes that the Import Tariff Commission would 
deal with what he described as unfair rivalry. In the cours 
of his remarks Sir Charles McLeod also uttered something 
in the nature of a warning hint as to the maintenance of the 
Bank’s 20 per cent. dividend for the current year. On the 
basis of existing conditions he said the present rate of distri- 
bution might be diflicult to maintain, and he referred to such 
deterrent factors as low rates of interest and lower yields on 
the bank’s investments. 

* * * * 


Tne CUNARD MEETING. 


So much interest is now taken by the general public in the 
question of a resumption of work on the new giant Cunarder 
that while the Chairman, Sir Perey Bates, in his address to 
shareholders at the meeting of the company last week made 
some very important statements concerning the whole question 
of North Atlantic shipping, the public at once fastened upon 
his special reference to the progress of the new liner. It 
was satisfactory to have from him the definite statement 
that the actual hull of the vessel is in perfect order, and that 
her unfinished machinery has in no way suffered from the 
suspension of work. Shipping circles also have read with 
approval Sir Percy’s statement that the theory underlying 
this large ship and her projected sister has emerged suc- 
cessfully from a great deal of criticism and enquiry. On 
this subject Sir Percy Bates in the course of his speech said: 

“The ships are the right ships to build. This is admitted by 
his Majesty's Government, and, as implied by the Chancellors 
speech on February 16th, his Majesty’s Government are willing to 
help us to build them, on terms. The terms I am endeavouring to 
achieve. I carefully avoid saying *‘ endeavouring to comply with’ 
for the terms include reference to third parties. The Board has 
complied with every general indication as to methods that ha 
been received, directly or indirectly, from his Majesty: 
Government.” 

2 * * * 


UNILEVER DIVIDENDS. 

Although slightly under the distribution of a year ago, 
the dividends announced last week by the Directors 
Unilever, Ltd., were generally regarded by the market a 
satisfactory, and a slight rise has occurred in the pric 
of the shares. The ramifications of the undertaking 
extend in so many directions, but the present industrial ani 
financial depression is of such a world-wide character that 
it seems impossible that the Company can have entirely 
escaped its effects. Nevertheless, the present divident 
declaration suggests that the year has not been an unsatis 
factory one and the annual meeting will be awaited will 
interest. A. W. K. 

Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. 0 
June 386th, 1932. 


For Company Meeting Reports see also pages 551 and 55» 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





INCREASED NET PROFITS 





SIR HARRY. McGOWAN ON THE OUTLOOK 





Tar sixth annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held on April llth, at Central Hall, Westminster, 
london, S.W. 

sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (the Chairman), in the course of his 
seech, said: The results of the year’s trading operations will, I 
am sure, have given you every satisfaction. 1932 in some respects 
was a mixed year. The storm of the economic depression con- 
tinued to rage throughout the world, and we may be thankful that 
in these Islands we have been, as it were, within the shelter of a 
protected harbour. While not immune from the further fall in 
prices, from the further additions to the network of obstructions 
to international trade, or from the anxieties attendant upon the 
fluctuating values of national currencies, Great Britain has achieved 
ameasure of stability in volume of her internal trade and has also 
comparatively improved her position in international markets. 
At the cost of stoic efforts on the part of the taxpayer and patriotic 
sacrifice by investors in Government securities, we may bo justifiably 
proud of our national financial position. 

You will have read in the annual report of the general recovery 
in the volume of business in each of our eight manufacturing 
groups. That recovery is to be attributed in the main to an 
expansion of the volume of home business. It has been made 
possible by the more stable financial conditions provided by the 
abandonment of the gold standard and the check to indiscriminate 
imports arising from the imposition of a general tariff. 

In many products I.C.I. exportsshowed a satisfactory increase over 
1931, thus improving upon the general British average. The under- 
valuation of sterling on the world’s exchange markets has, of course, 
inmany cases added to our competitive power, especially against 
countries adhering to the gold standard. We have also benefited 
by the increasing advantages flowing from the continuous improve- 
ment in our selling organizations, both at home, and in overseas 
markets. 


The net profits of the year, after providing £1,000,000 for the 
Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund and £686,351 for 
Income Tax amount to £4,729,072, showing an increase of £1,320,782, 
or 388 per cent. over the preceding year. 1932 being the third 
ear of the depression, we are confident that these results are 
tter than you could have expected. Besides the increased 
volume of business arising from the tariff and monetary changes I 
have mentioned, the improvement is attributable to the realization 
of many administrative economies which have been put into 
effect, and further reduction of costs. These reductions arise 
partly from the expenditure of capital upon installations of improved 
machinery and plant, and partly from better processes of manufac- 
ture developed as a result of our heavy annual expenditure upon 
research, 
Att Piants Furty MAINTAINED. 


The company has continued its policy of fully maintaining all 
plants in a condition of the highest efficiency, as a normal charge 
against revenue. During the six years of the company’s existence 
our total charges against revenue, on account of the maintenance 
of the manufacturing assets of the eight groups, has exceeded 
£12,000,000. Further concentrations of manufacture have taken 
place, notably in the Alkali and Leathercloth Groups. Similar 
steps are in progress in the Metal Group. 


New capital expenditure during the year upon manufacturing 
Plants has been restricted to those cases where, even in existing 
depressed conditions, careful estimates of the market, of prices 
and costs, have justified our embarking upon the venture. So 
long, however, as world trade shows its present contraction, so 
long as the artificial obstructions to its free flow are continued, 
there is little likelihood of our spending any substantial sum upon 
new plant and machinery. 

The directors have appropriated £500,000 of tho profits to the 
general reserve, leaving a balanco available, including £516,825 
brought forward from 1931, of £4,745,897. Tho preference divi- 
dends were paid on the due dates and an interim ordinary dividend 
of 2} per cent. on December Ist last. Wo now recommend a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 3$ per cent, making 6 per cent. 
for the year, 





To strengthen the Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund we have 
transferred £1,000,000 from the general reserve. After givmg 
effect to these transfers and appropriations, the balance of the 
Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund in the books of I.C.I. 
at December 3lst, 1932, stands at £4,000,000, while the balanco of 
the general reserve is £9,500,000. 


Tho balance of reserves in the books of the subsidiary companies 
for Obsolescence and Depreciation stood at December 3lst last 
at £3,160,602, so that our total reserves for this purpose amount 
to £7,160,602. Our cash resources have largely increased. At 
December 31st the amount of cash in hand and invested in Govern- 
ment securities amounted to £7,076,269, or an increase of £2,853,369 
over the preceding year, notwithstanding our having financed a 
bigger volume of trade. 


OvERSEAS MARKETS, 


I said last year that your company might anticipate few disad- 
vantages and many advantages from the historic fiscal chango 
which had taken place. After a year’s experience of the working 
of the Import Duties Act, I am satisfied that this forecast has 
been amply justified. The Imperial Economie Conference held 
at Ottawa last summer is of too recent a date for any attempt 
to be made to estimate the results which may be expected to 
follow the agreements there signed. To my mind, the grease 
achievement lies in the actual conclusion of these agreements. 


The three great Dominion companies in which we are largely 
interested, namely, Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand, Canadian Industries, Limited (in which we ara 
interested with Messrs. du Pont de Nemours and Co.), and African 
=xplosives and Industries, Ltd. (in which our partners are the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd.) continue to make satisfactory 
progress. 

Australian conditions have greatly improved as the result of 
the courageous steps which have been taken to adjust various 
economic factors to the new level set by the great fall in the price 
of primary commodities. Asa result, business in that country 
is now improving and the links between Australian and British 
industry have grown in number. In Canada conditions are so 
closely attached to business activity in the United States that 
the continued severity of the depression in the latter country 
has been reflected in a poor volume of business in the former. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., has suffered accordingly. The company 
continues to have at its disposal the technical services both of 
Messrs. du Pont and of ourselves, so that the maintenance and 
development of the business is assured. When conditions improve, 
the company will be in an excellent position to take advantage of 
them. ‘The welfare of African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., 
rests upon the activity of the mining industry, and the prosperity 
of the farmer. During 1932 the one did well but the other badly. 
Following the abandonment of the gold standard by South Africa, 
the better condition of agriculture should be reflected in an 
improvement of this side of the company’s business. 


My colleague, Colonel Pollitt, is still absent on his tour of visits 
through Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the Far East. The 
contact thus effected between our board at home and the boards 
and staffs of the various companies abroad is of great advantage. 
I myself have just returned from a visit to India, Palestine and 
Egypt. In each of these countries we have wido and growing 
markets. 

ConpiTIons IN Far East. 


Members of the staff of our Chinese, Japanese, Malayan and 
other companies met mo in Calcutta and provided me with first- 
hand information as to the conditions of our businesses there. 
Throughout the Far East, political and economic conditions are 
troubled: we aro witnessing the evolution of new political ideals, 
As these become clarificd we may anticipate that the great markets 
of tho Far East will expand to the general advantago of British 
industry. Japan is a noteworthy exception, There, the marked 


(Continued on page 552.) 
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for our products is shrinking as a result of a strong policy of 
economic nationalism. On the other hand, the exports of that 
country are expanding. I trust that the desirability of reci- 
procity of trade will not be forgotten. Subsidies to national 
industries may be justifiable in a certain limited number of cases, 
but the practice of building up an export trade upon that basis 
is difficult, if not impossible, to justify. 

Our markets in Palestine and Egypt are not only already doing 
extremely well but are capable of further dovelopment. Appro- 
priate steps to this end, including the provision of the long credit 
customary in certain products in those countries, are being taken. 


All the research laboratories of the company have been kept in 
full commission throughout the year, and the collaboration estab- 
lished between the Universities and the chemical industry has 
continued to be of mutual advantage. 


To keep pace with rapidly changing general economic conditions, 
we are continuously directing our efforts not only to the efficient 
handling of existing activities, but also to examining the possibilities 
of new products. This implies organized study directed to the 
opening up of new avenues for the sale of our goods, reviewing the 
potential expansion of the chief industries using them, and assisting 
these industries wherever possible, by direct contact and co-opera- 
tion. We welcome every opportunity of placing our technical and 
commercial knowledge at the disposal of the industries we serve. 

Our annual expenditure in this country on technical research 
exceeds £500,000. This is all charged against revenue. Its 
benefits are continuous. They may be summarized as more 
economical manufacturing processes, improved outputs, finer 
products, more efficient technical services to our customers and the 
development of new commodities. The major part of the expendi- 
ture is directed to these ends, but we do not neglect pure research in 
the chemical and other sciences which lie at the root of our industries. 


We are paying more and more attention to research on tho 
commercial side which constantly provides a stimulus to technical 
research. In our view investigations of markets and potential uses 
for our products and of the economic conditions underlying changes 
in demand are of paramount importance to-day. 


New Propvcts. 


Recently our new products have consisted mainly of those which 
had previously been imported. So far as the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals is concerned—and under this head must be included 
nitrogenous fertilizers and the heavy organic products the use of 
which is so rapidly growing—this country is now self-supporting. 
It is with much satisfaction that we begin to feel the power of our 
efforts in technical research, aided by our commercial and economic 
investigations, to advance towards new manufactures which can be 
relied on to extend our prosperity in years to come. 

The rate of new discovery increascs rather than slackens. Tho 
influence of chemical products and technique on agriculture, on the 
transport and conservation of foodstuffs, on textiles, and still more 
recently on building products, is sufficiently great to assure us of a 
progressive forward policy within our legitimate field. 

We have participated with an important section of the white 
pigment industry in a company which will manufacturo titanium 
white. Considerable progress has been made with inventions to 
promote the use of our solid carbon dioxide refrigerant, Drilold. 


In the building industry, we are engaged with the British Stecl- 
work Association in studying the incidence of new products and new 
methods of construction on the prospect of replacing unsuitable 
housing. Re-housing offers one of the most promising avenues to a 
large-scale reduction of the unemployment. The problem will be 
most efficiently solved by the application of large scale productive 
methods in order to secure the essentials of economically cheaper 
forms of housing accommodation. Many of our products will, I am 
certain, play an important part in this development. 


The new equipment of our Metal Group has made possible the 
rolling of zine on a considerable scale. A growing demand for an 
explosive for coal mining which would give a bigger yield of round 
coal has been very successfully met by our new low-density type of 
explosive. 

HYDROGENATION OF COAL. 

We have continued our research work on hydrogenation with 
marked success. Much has been written on the economics of the 
process. These comments have necessarily been based only on costs, 
&c., which I myself made public some eighteen months ago, and 
do not make due allowance for the great strides since made. 

There is no foundation for the general suggestion that the direct 
hydrogenation of coal is ynsound economically by comparison with 
carbonisation of the raw coal first, followed by the hydrogenation 
of the resulting tar. 

Our technical staff is still working on the direct hydrogenation of 
coal. We are satisfied that this is the correct policy. Jt docs not 
preclude the use of tars as they become available in suitable quan- 
tity and at suitable prices, and we foresee a definite field for tar 
hydrogenation as well. 


Large scale commercial development of our hydrogenation pro- 
cess now only waits upon progress in regard to a limited number of 
economic factors. When that is achieved, we shall be prepared to 





os 


invest a substantial sum out of our present liquid resources upon thi 
enterprise. " 

I need not stress the aid to employment and the benefit to ¢) 
British balance of payments which would follow its successful] estab. 
lishment in the country. Once a beginning has been made rapid 
expansion should follow. 


New ENTERPRISE. 


The remedy for unemployment has partly to bo found in the 
establishment and extension of new industries. In these days some 
security of tenure through Government measures is essential, Thg 
tariff partly provides the mechanism, but old or revenue duties ary 
still subject’ to all the uncertainties of annual budget requirements, 
This defect should be remedied by appropriate transfers between the 
two categories of import duties. Encouragement should also by 
given to capital outlays on new ventures by a more clastic system of 
Income Tax allowances for wear and tear of the plant employed, 
The Crown cannot properly reply that the Income Tax Acts provide 
an allowance for obsolescence of plant, because that allowance only 
becomes effective if new expenditure is incurred on replacing the 
obsolete plant. New ventures which do not succeed do not renew 
their plant, and thus have no means of obtaining the allowance, Jn 
that event, the provision is an empty shell. The Royal Commission 
on the Income Tax recognized this in its recommendation that an 
allowance should be granted in respect of obsolescence for machinery 
or plant, disused for any reason, whether replaced or not, except 
where the disuse was the result of the discontinuance of a business, 
New enterprise means fresh employment, but it also means risk, 
The Government shares the profit of success, but declines to share 
the risk of failure. These Wear and Tear and Obsolescence proyi- 
sions should be enlarged and modernized to encourage new capital 
expenditure. The Government must meet industry in these matters 
if it desires to make an effective contribution to new enterprise, 
Industry for its part should assist by lowering the expectation of 
normal return upon the capital expenditure within the bounds of 
reasonable safety. This is our policy. 

You will remember that in 1931, following discussions with ow 
Trades Union Advisory Council, arrangements were made under 
which a large body of our workers agreed to accept a reduction in 
their wages. The manner in which this reduction was discussed and 
accept ed gave us all great satisfaction. It has been a great pleasure 
to us to be able, after a meeting of that Council, to announce to our 
workers that from April 3rd, 1933, these reductions would be 
abolished. It is the company’s policy to pay as high a wage as is 
economically justifiable. 


Our staff shared the burden of the reductions, so that we have 
felt it right to reconsider their position also. This is being done 
in the light of a recent general review of the organization, classi- 
fication and remuneration of the total staff of the company and 
its subsidiary companies, at home and abroad. A greater measure 
of order and eomparative relationship has been introduced, which 
will, I believe, not only provide satisfactory conditions for the 
staff, but also safeguard the future personnel of the company by 
providing an ordered succession of efficient and appropriate officers 
in the various departments of the business. In the long run, 
the prosperity of every company depends upon personnel. It is 
our task to recruit, train and organize personnel in such a manner 
that the right man shall be in the right job, and that the company 
shall never lack high officials of great ability, thorough training, 
wide outlook, keen initiative and sound judgement. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1933. 

At the moment the United States of America is in the midst of 
a financial crisis almost unprecedented even for that country of 
great financial movements. The outlook is obscure. Under the 
courageous and drastic leadership of President Roosevelt, energetic 
steps are being taken to cope with the complex aspects of the crisis. 
However successful these efforts may be, that country has, I believe, 
to face a period of liquidation, the immediate outcome of which 
may be, not an improvement in general world economic conditions, 
but an accentuation of present difficulties. The great fall in prices 
has depreciated or destroyed a large volume of the assets upon 
which her purchasing power rested. The reaction of these events 
and their solution upon the complex problem of international debt 
payment is obscure. World competition in exchange depreciation 
makes what remains of international trade often an uncertam 
gamble. 

Restrictions on exchanges, increased protective duties, the 
application of quotas, tho establishment of bi-lateral clearing 
arrangements and other barriers to international trade, as well a 
the wide abandonment of the gold standard, aro all intimately 
connected with the great problem presented by the contrast 
between the abnormal fall in the prices of primary commodities 
and the unchanged volume of liability arising from the huge inter 
national network of debts. Until some fuller measure of agreement 
upon the necessary methods and machinery for dealing with this 
problem has been achieved, it is impossible to form any estimate 
of the future. We can, however, rely upon tho sanity, st eadfastness 
and cool courage of our people, so that while industry, even in 
home market, may still have to sustain further shocks arising from 
world conditions, we can be fairly confident that Great Britain # 
in some measure sheltered from the blast. Although the volume 
of our business in the current year shows in some directions & small 
comparative fall, I think, from our experience of the past yeals 
of this depression and our knowledge of the present, that we cat 
look hopefully forward to the results of the year 1933 and to the 
continued prosperity of our company. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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—— Boe at death can be provided 
this ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 5 5 §) by payment of £75 a year 
| 


PROSPERITY DIVIDEND IN TIME OF DEPRESSION from age 30. 





» the 


stab. AERO-ENGINE SUPREMACY If such provision be delayed until age 50 it 
- _ ——— costs £157 10s. a year. 
JorD Warcrave (chairman) presided at the twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., held at the works at Derby, ai lj ckly.” 
vday, April 7th. twere well it were done quickly. 
1 the Submitting the resolution to adopt the directors’ report and 
—_ palance-sheet, the chairman said: Investments, at £564,473, are 
The 171,910 more than at the end of 1931, In view of the present high 
sha rices of gilt-edged stocks your directors have provided a reserve 
ents, against possible depreciation. The profits for 1932 were £150,979, 
n the gg compared with £144,197 last year. Together with the carry 
: : jrward of £71,764 from last year, £222,743 is available. Your : ¢ 
om of directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
oyed, and a cash bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, payable on th 
ovide Yay 19th, 1933, which will absorb £82,762 18s. 5d. This I am an 
be entitled to call a prosperity dividend in times of general commercial 
iJ 


depression which reflects great credit on all engaged in this business. e e 
he Last year I referred to the unfavourable trading conditions e uita e ] e 
ae prevailing in 1931 and to their adverse effect on our car sales. As 


He far as we were concerned, the depression continued well into 1932 
ridhna before there was any sign of improvement. It is a great tribute to 


a oe 
unwed the excellence of our chassis that sales have continued to be as 
xcepk favourable as they have been during the depression. We are assured SU n e ] 





















































cr; that our cars are more than ever in a class by themselves, viz., the 
net best in the world. (founded 1762) 
’ = . — — . 
POVi- i AIR soley Lanp Srrep Recorps. — . 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
pital informed you last year that, thanks to the genius of Sir Henry aes 
tters Royce and his assistants, our acro engines were rapidly securing the No shareholders No commission 
prise same world-wide supremacy as our cars. At the International Air 
' Meeting at Zurich in July last, at which the leading European 
on of ‘ting J ae one § I 
ds of nations competed, the two principal Rion, Shean, were won by QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard. 4517 
British aeroplanes, both fitted with Rolls-Royce Kestrel engines. Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
h Shareholders have the satisfaction of knowing that both the air BARRY Li +m presents. ONCE 6 LIFETIME. 
our 0d reanrde area . . 5 ? cul ras ein ae sy Moss art and Grorcr S. KaurMan. 
and land speed records are held by Britain, and have been achieved E 
under by machines fitted with Rolls-Royce aero engines. It is only a few pean 
on in weeks ago that Sir Malcolm Campbell increased his world’s land 
d and speed record to 272 m.p.h. with his Bluebird car fitted with a Rolls- ! WESTMINSTER THEATRE. (Victoria: 0283 & 0284.) 
‘asure Royce Schneider type engine, thus supplementing the previous Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
be record of 407.5 m.p.h. obtained in the air in 1931. Every ——— iat yr ned ng wv "Mien & a TuRDAY at 2.30. 
r ES See Se pi creaeetiy ced + onrniata c ren pecia atinee Easter Monday at 2.30. 
phe bi will agree that for our engines to b associated with two such MARIE NEY in THE LAKE. 
8 yatuable records is a magnificent performance. By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 
The resolution was carried 
have re 
done THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. CONSULT 
‘lassi- (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 9 
y end Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. LIBERTY Ss 
came _.West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. : 
which = up — on oo one on os oe eaten FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
r tho Gemwacy Wecerve nc + ene ems £2,000,000 CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
ry. by : Reserve Liability of urenelanees vader, ie Chames a 54,500,090 OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
° ie etters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every : : eas ‘ 
fficers description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
- run, throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
It is Sena men on —=——=—=_ 
anner 
an RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
ining, — 
HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
of Great Britain and Treland from Tas Specrator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 
; the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
dst : Personal recommendation of hotels is always weleomed by the Travel Manager. 
ry 0 
r the AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, EDZELL (Angus).—_GLENESK. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW 
rgeti BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, F ; —PANMURE. — ROYAL MARINE, 
eos  PULTENEY, FELIXSTOWE.—ORW ELL. OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. ; 
crisis, ROYAL YORK HOUSE. GOOPWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. —STATION. 
slieve, BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. PAR (Cornwatl).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
which BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE GULLANE.— MARINE. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
om Sn a” cae - HARROGATE.— CAIRN. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
tions, BOGNOR REGIS.—-ROYAL NORFOLK. HASTINGS —QUEEN'S REDHILL AND REIGATE ONT 
sy BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. : S—QUEEN'S. ite ire IGATE.FONTHILL. 
prices BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA VEN HINDHEAD - MOORLAND’S. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BAY. 
upon BRIDGE OF ALLAN ae Al I AN WATER = ‘a SPA HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF |} PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
vents [JF BRIGETON. HOLLYWOOD, LINKS. ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
a eee ‘RRMCTENT KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
| debt —ROYAL CRESCENT. LAKE VYRNWY Montg ryshire) LAKE . 
ne BRIGHTON (ltottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSR. stich ats NLL (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE } sp, IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
iation BF BRODICK.—-D)OUGLAS HOTEL. eS, —CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ertain BUNDORAN (('o, Donegal).—-GRBEAT NORTHERN, LEAMINGTON SPA._ALK ERTON USK ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).— VICTORIA. ae a ooo ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
the [FP CAMBRIDGE. BLUE BOAR. LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR, raise sae; ae 
ad BULL. _ LLANBERIS (Snowden).—-ROYAL VICFORLA. [| SHALDON (S. Devon).-DUNMORE 
oc-yis —GARDEN HOUSE, LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. SHREWSBURY (Xr) HAWKSTONE PK..W 
ell as —UNIVERSITY ARMS, LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. a : SE a ee en ONO 
nately CANTERBURY —COUNTY. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. SIDMOUTH. ae 
’ tL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. —IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 4. ae eae ee ae Senet 
—_ CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. —KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. L | SOUTHAMPTON. HAMTUN HOUSE. 
rdities FF CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. —THACK ERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. | SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
inte F COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. —WAVERLEY, Southampton Row,W.C.t | SOUTHWOLD (Suttotk).— GRAND. 
oment | CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. LYME REGIS.-THE BAY. TAMWORTH (Statfs.)—CASTLE. 
this CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
1 CRIEFF (Perths,).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. MANCHESTER—-BOWDON ILYDRO, TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
imate F DROITWICH SPA THE WORCESTERSHIRE | MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S, TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
st ness BRINE BATHS HOTEE. MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. —ROSLIN HALL, 
in the EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. —VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
, from —PAKK GATES, MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
ain is 





= Regd. 66 DYMUTH 39 Trade Mark 
°*1 | Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH °° “uisitess boots, ete. 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 29 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first corre ct solution of this 1 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzslp" week's 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelope, Ss will he ope med bent 
noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner will be published in our neat issue, ] Wore 
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The Shoes that have 


meant so much to me” 
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Sir Herbert Barker, the eminent specialist in Yyy Wy 
Manipulative Surgery, recognising the oes injury la UDllldl UV) 

caused by wearing ill-fitting shoes, states: ‘* I con- 
sider it my duty to save people from ruining their 
feet, and to tell them about the Shoes that have 
meant so much to me.” ‘The story is told in a 
booklet—how Sir Herbert sought for years to find 
his ideal shoe and how he came to design: a shoe 
which is a revelation of comfort. It is named the 
**Sir Herbert Barker Shoe,” and is worn and 
recommended by Sir Herbert himself. Yy 
The “ Sir Herbert Barker Shoe” is obtainable from Charles Ye, 
H. Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent Street, London, W.1, and 


from leading agents in all large cities and towns. Le, 
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Interesting booklet, free from Dept. 7, ; ac SS. . Came down, 
NORVIC SHOE Co., . The action of an awkward 3. Famous cartoonist—a game 
NORTHAMPTON angler decorates a wall. fellow, evidently. 
os . Headed. . Perhaps the favourite dish 
. Judas in the oratorio was of a certain Parliament, 
one of these. . Like below—the result is 
. Mohammedan priests. divided. 
. Gave up. . If “ money speaks,” it can 
2. Deadlock. hear. Hence we read of 
. By the sound of it, father gold bars receiving this 
made an inroad, brand. 
. Archaically called. 9. Delighted. 
3. Collide with a Merry Wives 20. ** Et ego in — vixi.” 
character for an uproar. 23. A deck. 
. Grouped. 24. Archaic hair-ornament, 


| | . Saver. 
2. Moors. : 
Church work | | 22 Moor SOLUTION OF 


sor . CROSSWORD No. 28 
| 26. To be seen if you roll down ; 


| in Western Canada | 7. What’ tho gentleman with 


X : the lumpy forehead said to 
is being loyally and zealously maintained the foreign gentleman at 


‘ i ; = Mr. Podsnap’s dinner 
in spite y : 5 I I , 
n pit of many adverse circumstances. - ‘Book by Rar, & 


At Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, a high spiritual tone _., DOWN. |. 
ae ; Ha ; . Aspirituous game, evidently. 
is in evidence among the 50 students for the Ministry in 2. “ My prophetic soul, my —.” 
various stages of training. 3. Saved up. 


: ; ‘ Se lie ‘ . Most acts of Parliament are. 
From this College, which is the Society’s largest single ; ean sii 


financial responsibility, students go out into widely scat- | 3. Of an obscene god. 

tered Mission fields fully determined to uphold the | - To be found in most cathe- 
traditions of self-sacrificing service established by their cae, 

predecessors. 

















SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


B The winner of Crossword No. 28 is Mrs. C. H. Green, 
The Church at home must help the Church in Western | Incenis, Beacon Road, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Canada if the effective work of the College is to con- 
tinue with unabated usefulness. The Church there is 


unable to bear the burden without aid. | OO BEDS are constantly occupied 





——————— 





At the present moment a total of not less than £500 at the World’s leading 
is required to meet expense of this year’s recruits. Will | Hospital for all Diseases of the 
you send a guinea towards this sum ? CHEST, HEART and LUNGS. 


HELP 
If so, your contribution will be thankfully 


Colonial & ‘Continental ‘The ee PTiOy 


Ch h S e Sanatorium — Frimley, Surrey 
urc ociety with a Donation, Subscription or LEGACY 


Office : 500 Beds Constantly Occupied. 


. Postal Address :- Frederick Wood, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 Raciabene Vee, Letiten, Os. Secret 


ea Perr TTT Titi ttt ete itt 
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Prepaid Cloxified Advertisements 





RATES. 
qwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
gud 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 





—————_. 





PERSONAL 


ee 
NCESTORS traced, descent or kinship proved.— 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
tefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 

) choice of 250 varieties, Pot-grown. Can be planted 
anytime. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 





ERMAN PRIVATE LESSONS by native University 
Graduate.—Write Box A550, 7 he Spectator. 





ROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 High Street, 
c Harrow-on-the-Hill (near Harrow School). London 
9} miles. Expert nursing care. Highly recommended, 
Special section for permanent patients. 5 


Fees from 5 
guineas inclusive. Telephone: Byron 2495. 





AEMORRHOIDS 
Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obteinable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 


(PILES) 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


0 RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles, 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions —GROSVENOR Hotsk NursING HoMR, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Tel.: Byron 2495. 





HE All Peoples’ Association has many enquiries from 
educated foreign girls who wish to live with English 
families and to teach their own language in exchange for 
accommodation. German, French and other nation- 
alities represented.—Readers interested please apply to 
APA, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 





HIN SUCCESS, Cultivate’ Personal Magnetism 
\ Increase your Earning Powers, Booklet free, 
“Master the Secrets of Mental Power ’’ by George Brook, 
Ph.D.— Write, SECRETARY, (Dept. 5.), ‘*Mayku’”’ Insti- 
tute, 20 Bedford Row, W.C, 1. 





“WERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 

y BLADDER TROUBLE,GALL STONES, 4s. 6d. 
packet (relief guar’t’d). Sole Importer: G, Luoyp, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicester. (London: Army & Navy Stores.) 





OUNG Viennese Gentleman, aged 21, slight know- 
ledge of English, experienced river paddler, winner 
of the first prizes in the International Kajak races at 
Passau, Venice and Marseilles, owner of two-seated co- 
lapsible boat, offers to take young sportsman (for hunting 
and other sporting purposes) down the Danube to the 
Black Sea and, if desired, also as far as Constantinople. 
Starting, if possible, beginning of May. Kit, gun, pro- 
visions and further equipment to be furnished. Pecu- 
niary arrangements to be agreed upon.--Apply to Miss 
MARGARET DENEKB, 19 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease, (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices 
107 Sonthampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


EN e)x 
EAS 


MAY10 FOR16DAYS_ From 26 GNS. 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. 


OTHER CRUISES INCLUDE: 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
May 27 For 13 Days From 21 Gns. 
June 10 For 14 Days From 23 Gns. 
TO NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS: 
July 1 For 13 Days From 20 Gns 
July 15 For 20 Days From 30 Gns. 
Aug 5 For 13 Days From 20 Gns. 
Aug. 19 For 20 Days From 31 Gns, 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2966). Head Office : 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glasgow C.2: 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. 


CVS-272 





VAR EG 2 S 

obtained through us from 43% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Exp. ctations 
under Wills, &c. Also lst and 2nd Mortgages, 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone; Regent 2544. 





A DV ANCE S 
ra on Reversions, Life Interests, 
personal security. 


Settlements and 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER Square, LONDON, W. 1. 
Mayfair 1746, 





RE YOU GOING AWAY FOR EASTER ?—Will 
+4 you share your privileges by sending 5s. to provide 
free bed and breakfast in our Hostel for 8 absolutely 
destitute men who are ineligible for State aid. 1,150 
free meals provided last week. Help urgentl needed.— 
Tak Destirute & HOMELESS HELP Society, 150 York 
Road, Lambeth, S.E. 1 








MEDICAL 


UTO-INTOXICATION.— Constipation. | Dyspepsia, 
41. indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis & all Sto- 
machic complaints.—Write re Prof. Metchnikotf’s food, 
New Research Company, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford. 

YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
¥ ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—-T. S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 











aa ae 
HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 
_ banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals, Con- 
Vinee yourself by week’s free trial.—Details from Dept. 
Li. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.L. 








ELOCUTION, &e. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CuiaS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





POLITICAL SPIES AND 
PROVOCATIVE AGENTS. 
A FEW CASES. 
Written & Published by F. W. CHANDLER. 
Price SIXPENCE. 


To Booksellers at the rate 
of 4/- per dozen, post free. 


23 Abbey Lane, 
Sheffield, 8. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


N opening occurs in a first-class Scheol for a well- 
y educated Girl to be trained as a MATRON. Some 
payment required for the first two or three terms.— 
Write, WiLson, cjo J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. 











HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Council of the University will shortly proceed to 
an election to the CHAIR OF EDUCATION, Intending 
candidates may obtain particulars from the REGISTRAR, 
The University, Leeds. The new Professor will be 
expected to take up his duties on October Ist, 1933. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
CIVIL, LCS., CONSULAR, F.O, 
144 Successes 1925-1932 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26TH. 





OME 








UNIVERSITIES 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, 
J Prepares for external London Degrees. 
tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels. 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR. 





EXETER. 
Residen- 
Playing 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





— LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
KL TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4.- Tel.< Mansion House 5053. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


1s your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged ,6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





GIRL over 15 with a good voice offered a vacancy 
A at special fees in a good school.—Please send 
particulars to A. B., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. 





|} ieee 22 HIGH SCHOOL, NORWICH 
AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH. 

Three Boarders’ Entrance Scholarships, of £50, £40 
and £30 respectively, will be awarded on the results of 
an examination to be held on May 16th and 17th for 
admission to the School in September. 

Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 on July Ist, 
For full particulars apply to the H&AD-MISTREss, 





HARACTER AND EDUCATION.—-THKE HAVEN 

) isa girls’ preparatory school which not only turns 
out well-grounded pupils taking excellent places in 
senior schools, but trains them as intelligent, co-opera- 
tive members of the social body. Preparation for 
scholarships. Free work on the Dalton Plan. Sixteen 
years’ experience of progressive educational methods. 
Many successes with backward children. Separate 
boarding house on home lines.—Apply, Miss LAWRENCE, 
The Haven, Parkstone, Dorset. 





Rk. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Reeognized by the Board of 

Kducation. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





NELIXSTOWE 


‘COLLEGE 
iy | 


FOR GIRLS, 
An Examination will be held in June for six 
ENTRANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidafes should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MisTRESS, 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman :—-The Rt. Hon. the Lorp GIsBorovcH, 
Public School for Girls ( Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





YOUTHLANDS Sehool, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
S and day schoe! for girls. Education for careers con- 


sidered especially. Mealth record high.--HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES MISCELLANEOUS es 


continued 





H EK LA OR ELS, nd a BY: 
(Recognized by the Board of Education.) 


Private Boarding School for Girls, with definite 
Church of England teaching. Full Graduate Staff. 
¥Vxcellent health and games record. Guide and Cadet 
Ranger Companies. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £50 and £30, are 
offered on the results of an examination, to be held at 
THE LAURELS on May 30th and 31st, 1933, for can- 
didates under 15 on May 31st, and one Music Scholarship 
of £30, no age limit. Bursaries of £30 are also offered 
for girls wishing to take the H.C, Examination in July, 
1934 or 1985. 

Applications to be made before May 15. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A ‘ recog- 
AX = nized “* Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Ustate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
¥or illustrated proSpectus apply to the BursAR, 








DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery, Junior 
and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres, Prep. tor Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gns, per term, 
—STONAR HOWSE, Sandwich, Kent. 





teeter SCHOOL.—Boys and girls, 8-18, Max. fee, 
£82, Scholarships in May.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





JTEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc, of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LbpENHAM 





scHOOL. 


An Examination will be heid on June Ist-3rd for 
Entrance Scholarships varyieg from £80 to £40, for 
boys under 15 on May 1st.—-Particulars from the HEab- 
MastTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


ANLIFTON 





COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 





J 

About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
tree tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
year, Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
Edgar Gellin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 


Preliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist, 
Particujars from SECRETARY and Bursar, Clifton 


College. 


M ILL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on May 25th, 1933, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
competition to candidates who will be over 12 and under 
14 years of age on April Ist next. The value of the 
Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
mum of £100 per annum according to (1) the financial 
position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the 
Loy’s attainments. Two of the Scholarships at least, 
however, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum. 

Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for 
the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

Yor further information and application 
apply to the Bursar, Mili Hill School, N.W.7. 





HILL SCHOOL, NW ke: 


forms 





JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
U will be held on May 30th, 1933, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum; and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
£30 per annum, LEptries close on May 24th —For 
further particulars and entry -forms apply to the 
Hi¥AD-MASTER. 





TEYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
W dation. Scholarship examination June: four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of oflicers and ciergy.— Apply Hurav- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. 











NEW ORIGINAL MSs, from known or unknown 
{authors invited for progressive Publishers’ List. 
Health, Medicai, Travel, Biography, or anything inter- 
esting welcomed and promptly considered.—-LINCOLN 
WILLIAMS, 30 St, Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 





KARN to write tiny sentiments. Highest paid literary 
work open to anyone. 56 buyers waiting.— Details, 
ki. BE. SEnviCK (Dept. 267), Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free bLooklet.—R&GENT 
Institutet (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W.8. 





EGYPT, INDIA AND. 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. |, 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


os 




















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





OROTH Y CARTER’S Orange & Grapefruit, Marma- 
lades& Orange Jelly. Smpls. 1s.—Iden, Rye, Sussex. 





A7ELSH Spring Jamb, hd. qrs., abt. 7 Ib. 1/8 per Ib., 
\ foreqrs. abt. 6 Ib. 1/6 per Ib., vost paid Thursdays. 
—CGLASFRYN Home Farm, Chwilog, Caern, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return, Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not ‘vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send -or bring your odd _ bits, d&c., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 





NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 


Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for tllustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 











FOR SALE AND TO LET 


NOTTAGE, Dartmoor, to let May-—3rd week August 
} or part. —ANDkKEWS, 1, Haytor Vale, Newton Abbot. 








INDHEAD.—Large well-furnished Bungalow House 

to let for three months from beginning May 

hxtensive view. 12 guineas a week. Appointment by 
letter.—The Long House, Hindhead, Surrey. 





£50 or more ttc £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 
WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 











ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs.. High Holborn, 
Wc. 2 





Ce 

N unique present certain of appreciation is a bow or 

Serpentine fronted craft constructed miniaturg 

chest of drawers, 8 inches wide. Prices from 3 ghs,— 
Particulars, BM/BXNN, London, W.C. 1, 





ONEGAL Ilandwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the man 
thousands of readers of T'he Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach Whe Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}%, for 6 insertions, 5°% for 13 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52, ‘ 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?-Then buy “BLAT. 

i TIS’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE; universally 
and successfully used in all parts of the Globe; exter. 
mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches 
Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free,’ 





| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
| Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.- HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London,W.1, 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway Scotland 
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Post discarded ties to W, HITCHINGS & SON, Tie makers, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 
renovated as new, OR NO CHARGE. Specially 
elined to prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, 


is. 3d. each, 14s. dozen post free (or C.O.D.), Dept. R., 
Wokrks, 


WALPOLE London, 


0. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Colliers Wood, 5.W. 19, 






ING 











ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOSE 
class residential. Fully lice 4. 
large garage. Historical associ 


ROITWICH SPA.—WO “SHIRE BRINK 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rowuw aii with h. & c. water, 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A, 
illd. Guide from J. ‘I’. CULLEY, Manager. 


HOTEL.—First- 
A.A., RAC, 
trom A.D, 1759) 











DINBURGH.—THKE ALISON HOTEL.-—Melville 
+ B'aCresceot. Tgms: *‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel. 207,501, 





| FVASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
) BluFacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
iuuglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 





_ ONDON 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
Hligh-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, Great Russe... Street. 
WAVERLEY, SouTHAmeTon Row. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—as. 64. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses HALE. 





} ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
N Hydro. Yor health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


sTD, 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REecENt 
Street, W.1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 
ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Aa 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Hlustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 555 





Telephone 2655. 





HERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakiast 











A -seeaeged , one bs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., of 
Estd. 1897. Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 4) >") uinvas de Bs = 
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